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Editorial 


Pw NHE year 1936 has gone and its 
f passing has aroused a variety of 
emotions. It has been a period of 
contrasts; for when the year was but 
a short time born, we mourned the death 
of a beloved Monarch, and during the sad 
weeks that marked its passing, we have 
been witnesses of history in the making, in 
the sequence of events culminating in the 
abdication of his successor. For the rest, 
the summer months held for us a contrast 
in the brightness of the Festival and the 
fellowship and joy culled from that sincere 
thanksgiving for the benefits bestowed on 
Toc H. 

At this time there is surely one who is 
often in our hearts—the Queen. As the 
Duchess of York we knew and loved her, 
and we remember with gratitude the hundred 
and one ways in which she showed her 
understanding of, and interest in, the Toc H 
League of Women Helpers. As our new and 
welcomed Queen, we would wish to proffer, 
not only our humble duty, but also the same 
affection in which we have always held her. 
Let us remember her in our thoughts and 
prayers, our fellow member who has so 
recently been called upon to take up such 
a heavy yoke of responsibility. 

Nineteen thirty seven has now dawned, 
and before us, like a scroll of virgin paper, 
lie the months ahead. 


For what is to be written irrevocably on 
the scroll, we are accountable. This year 
must be of more profit than the last; we 
must progress and develop, both as indi- 
viduals and as a Movement, more steadily 
and more fruitfully. 


The world is full of a multiplicity of prob- 
lems, and we do not attempt to solve or 
even to help to solve them all. We can, 
and do, tackle the many problems of our 
immediate community, but we must not lose 
sight of those larger issues affecting, not 
only ourselves, but the peoples of all the 
nations of the world, issues which cannot 
be solved without the proper understanding 
and wholehearted effort of every man and 
woman. 


When we pause to think for a moment, 
and consider that it is by our efforts to-day 
that the world of to-morrow is made or 
marred, we must realise that this chaotic 
state in which we live is no fit legacy to 
pass on to the future generation. From 
time immemorial, as children have been en- 
trusted to the special care of women, who, 
by their acute understanding and inborn 
sympathy have proved themselves well able 
to deal with the sensitive characteristics of 
the young, so especially is it our job at 
this time to aim at a wiser and saner state 
of affairs, that these future citizens may 
have every opportunity of making good 
where we have failed. 
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January heralds Spring. Winter may not 
be, exactly, behind us, but already signs 
of new life can be detected in the appre- 
ciably lighter evenings, the first snowdrop, 
and the beginnings of a note of ecstasy in 
the song of the birds in the early morning. 


These give us wonderful promise of the 
future—twelve months are before us, in 
which to live more honestly and think more 
clearly. Let us therefore set out bravely with 
these words of Milton to cheer us, ‘‘ To- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.”’ 


* * * 


"THE Central Conference for Area represen- 
tatives, members of the Central Executive 
and wholetime Staff will be held at Pierhead 
House on February 6th and 7th, 1937. 


* * * 


Tis year Lady Day falls on Maundy 

Thursday in Holy Week, so in accordance 
with the Church Calendar the Festival will 
be observed on April 6th. 

Members are reminded that this day is 
observed by L.W.H. for the Corporate 
Communion of the family. 

An article on Lady Day and Michaelmas 
Day, and their significance in L.W.H., 
appears in this issue. 


* * * 


TEHE Central Group report a very successful 

Bridge Tournament which was held in the 
homes of various members and their friends. 
As a result of this they hope to hand over 
£70 to the Felling Fund. 


* * * 


T URTHER copies of the Annual Report 

inserted in this issue of THE Loc, can be 
had on application to Headquarters, 18, 
Byward Street, London, E.C.3. 


+. x * 


M EMBERS will be interested to know 

that Miss Millar, who wasat York House, 
Felling, during its first year of existence, is 
now doing Aftercare work at a girls’ school 
in Edinburgh. 


* * * 


"THE News of the Family is being re-organ- 
A ised which accounts for its non-appearance 
in this issue. April will see its re-introduction. 


HEADQUARTERS CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS. Please note that on and after 
January Ist, 1937, the address of L.W.H. 
Headquarters will be:— 


18 BYWARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone (as before): ROYal 5586 


The building is immediately opposite Mark 
Lane station, and will be familiar to many 
as the ‘‘ Rest Rooms ’’ which were such 
a boon during the Festival last year. 
Headquarters will be on the 2nd and 3rd 
floors. 


New June will be taking over the Ist floor 
of 28, Great Tower Street, and will be ready 
to offer accommodation to three more 
hostellers in the New Year. 


(Coes of the leaflet on York House, 
Felling, which were enclosed in the 
October number of the “ Log,” can be 
obtained from Headquarters. It is hoped 
that members wil] distribute these among 
their friends to gain their interest and 
support. 


* * * 


AA ARGARET Gwendoline (Maggie) Evans 

Y4 died peacefully on August 24th, 1936, 
after a long illness very patiently borne. She 
was aged twenty-four years—the youngest of 
three sisters, all members of Lye Group. Our 
sympathy is extended to those who knew and 
loved her. 


* * * 
W.H. Pilgrimages, 1937. Pilgrimages to 
*the Old House will be held as follows : — 
April 16th—19th. Open to all members 
and probationers. 
July 23rd—26th. 
August 20th—23rd. 


London Area. 


Open to all members 
and probationers. 


September 24th—27th. Selected (Area repre- 
sentatives). 


Names of those wishing to join these Pil- 
grimages should be sent to Headquarters. 


In addition there will be two Pilgrimages 
at the time of the Coronation, primarily for 
Overseas members of Toc H and L.W.H. 
These will be held on May 7th—10th and 
May 14th—17th. 
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The Challenge of Membership 


O we fail to transmit the ideals 
of Toc H in sufficiently up-to- 
date terms for the Younger 
Generation? 


It is rather a challenging question, isn’t 
it? And, considering it, Í am bound to 
admit that we don’t ‘‘ get it over’’ very 
well. Now this can’t be the fault of theideals, 
they are as up-to-date as ever they were. 
Christianity will always be workable, what- 
ever the changing problems of the world. 
Therefore—since the ideals themselves are 
not in question—it must be that there is 
something wrong with us. 


As I am one of those people who know 
very little about units other than their own, 
I am, unfortunately, not in a position to 
speak about other Branches, but I feel con- 
vinced that everywhere the same thing 
holds good. We are very happy little 
families—our fellowship is strong, and in 
the majority of cases the Unit corporately 
executes its jobs creditably. But we don’t 
stress the Christianity of the movement—we 
don’t (outwardly) relate our whole family 
life to the centre of the Movement, Christ. 


Do we really feel that we are working for 
God’s Kingdom in setting up a Branch of 
Toc H or L.W.H. anywhere? Because, if 
we don’t, we have no reason for doing it. 
Do we train ourselves “to listen now and 
always for the voice of God?” Do we, as 
Object I of Toc H sets out, try to 
preserve amongst men and to transmit to 
future generations the traditions of fellowship 
and service manifested by all ranks during 
the Great War, thereby encouraging its 
members, through the common Christian 
life of the Association, to seek God, and 
helping them to find His will and to do it?” 
Do we ... . but so one could go on, and 
these extracts serve to illustrate the tremen- 
dous importance which the Founders of Toc 
H attached to the recognition of God’s 
leadership. 

Don’t we rather tend to hush up our 
recognition of this fundamental for fear of 
treading on the corns of those who may 
be inclined to gibe at, or to feel awkward at 
any mention of the “ faith that is in us,” 


or because we have not formulated very 
clearly our own way of life on a Christian 
basis, and are conscious that the very ideals 
we profess find us sadly lacking. 


The attraction of Toc H lies in its linking 
up of fellowship and service with a Tecogni- 
tion of the eternal realities. If we lose, or 
in any way belittle, one of these, we change 
its character. The desire to serve is as active 
a principle in bringing and keeping us to- 
gether as is the fellowship, but they must, to 
get over, be consciously related to Love, 
the Love of God. 


I cannot help feeling that jobs are some- 
times regarded in the wrong light; they are 
taken on because one is expected to do a job, 
not because they are a natural outcome of 
Toc H life. Of course, having joined a 
movement which stresses service, we are 
bound to back it up, especially when called 
upon to do so by outside organisations, but 
do let us have joy in doing them. I feel 
that a Branch cannot live without its jobs, 
they are a means of consolidating our fellow- 
ship (who has not felt that doing a job with 
another member is the surest way of getting 
to know that person, and possibly being of 
use to her—and of mutual benefit?), and they 
are a means of passing on that fellowship to 
others. Having learned to live together in 
love and joy and peace in the Branch or 
Group we simply must ‘“‘ pass it on.” And 
there we are, back at our ideals again! The 
early Christians had a tremendous sense of 
urgency about the necessity for passing on 
their faith, which has unfortunately 
dwindled a little down the ages. So also the 
founders of Toc H. They were convinced 
of their purpose and certain that it was 
possible to bring men of all creeds together 
in one great family and they had a plan of 
action. Have we such conviction, or such a 
plan? 

Which, I think, brings me to a conclusion, 
that we cannot possibly pass on what we 
have not ourselves got. Toc H, as Christi- 
anity, is a way of life, not a set of fine but 
impracticable ideals, and we shall fail to pass 
on Toc H at all (to young or old) unless we 
are living out—in every-day life, each one 
of us—the ideals for which we stand. I.S. 
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Lady Day and Michaelmas 


The Founder Pilot was asked to speak to the EEES of the 1h W.H. Council at heen 
Conference on November 28, 1956 about Lady Day and Michaelmas, and to explain fully 


how L: W. H. came to keep them as they do. 


HE declaration which a proba- 
tioner signs on the form for 
membership of L.W.H. contains a 
promise to help Toc H by prayer: 
most of the declaration is in general terms, 
the undertaking to pray being the sole 


definite obligation men- 
tioned. 

Most societies have a 
character mark of their 


own—something which dis- 
tinguishes them from societ- 
ies which are like them in 
other ways. Silver is 
stamped with the marks of 
the assay office where it is 
impressed, the marks in- 
cluding a date mark and 
a maker’s mark. There is 
a difference between the 
importance of the various 
assay offices, and the date 
and maker have a bearing 
on the value of the piece 
thus impressed. 

The general aims of 
L.W.H. are not unique, and 
are shared by other and 
more mature organisations. 
It has, however, its hall- 
mark, the special impress 
which gives it character— 
the fact that it was founded 
primarily to give something in the nature 
of self-sacrifice very humbly to others, rather 
than to benefit its own members in any way; 
though this last point was kept in view, as 
the following sentence from the first L.W.H. 
leaflet shows: 

“ The war was a potent illustration of the 

fact that people find their best selves in 

work for others. It is not too much to 
hope that the Toc H L.W.H. may provide 

a like opportunity for women in times of 

so-called peace.” 

L.W.H. then has its hall-mark—a mark 


Her talk is printed below. 


which is the outcome of the conviction of 
its founders that prayer among the many 
forms of true help which may be given, is 
the one essential one. It is itself a channel 
of divine love and power, and can change 
other forms of help from mere acts of duty 
or blind and bungling 
assistance, into something 
vital and inspired. This 
conviction of the founders 
of L.W.H. was the result of 
the common experience of 
the war. The many differ- 
ent kinds of work done by 
all sorts and kinds of people 
were caught up and united 
in prayer, which, though 
often vague and untaught 
and misunderstood, often 
being just a “ something ”’ 
breathing through bodily 
activity, was yet the sup- 
reme need of both nations 
and individuals, and could 
be offered alike by the 
knitters of socks, the hospi- 
tal nurses and munition 
girls, the women’s services, 
and those who filled gaps 
in any and every depart- 
ment of life. 

Thus L.W.H. has its 
Maker’s mark and its date 
stamp, a heritage which gives it its character, 
and without which it would be something 
possibly very good indeed, but different in a 
fundamental way, and therefore not L.W.H. 

* * * 


Prayer was therefore intentionally made 
the foundation upon which L.W.H. should 
be built. Not only was it to be our under- 
girding of Toc H, but upon it was to stand, 
as on a rock, the whole life and work of 
L.W.H. It is worthy of note that founda- 
tions, as a rule, are not seen; hence they 
are perhaps rather taken for granted and 
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scarcely mentioned or appreciated by ordinary 
folk until the structure cracks and trembles, 
and even falls to the ground. It would be 
well if L.W.H. gave deep attention to this 
foundation of prayer, so that decay and 
disaster may be averted and the building 
completed, in due course, to the glory of 
God. Spread the Gospel without preaching 
it—yes; but first know the Gospel. 


+ * x 


Prayer is a wide and comprehensive term. 
It is interpreted in many ways by different 
denominations and individual people. L.W.H. 
does not attempt to define it. This is the 
work of the Christian Churches which can 
help us by the experience through many 
centuries of saints and sinners, striving 
severally in prayer with the help of the Holy 
Spirit. Undoubtedly prayer is work—as 
work may be prayer. Its purpose is com- 
munion with God—union of man with God, 
so that His Will may be done in and through 
us and those for whom we pray. 


‘“ Grant us, O Lord, to understand the 
gift of prayer that we may pray effectually 
for every one we try to help.”’ 


* x * 


L.W.H. members have opportunity to 
carry out their promise both as individuals 
and unitedly as a family. As individuals, 
each will make her own plan of prayer 
for Toc H on joining L.W.H. While a 
probationer, she will have the importance 
of doing this explained to her, and she will 
decide for herself, according to her own con- 
science, the time she has to give, and the 
way she has been taught, how much time 
she ought to give to a work which the 
Founder Padre has called “‘ precious and 
prevailing.” Everyone’s religious practices 
are not after the same pattern, and while 
a simple ‘“‘ God bless Toc H ” will suffice 
for some, there are others who will feel they 
can and would wish to do more. A daily 
sincere remembrance of Toc H before God, 
is not too much to expect of anyone who is 
or is becoming a member. A rule of prayer 
and life, such as is offered to members and 
probationers of Toc H and L.W.H., in the 
League of the Lamp of Maintenance, would 
help far more people in this matter if it were 
more generally known. 

* * * 


As a family we have set aside two special 
days when we all join in a fellowship of 
Prayer for the whole Toc H movement. 
These are Lady Day (March 25th), and 
Michaelmas Day (September 29th). These 

family ’’ days grew out of the intercession 
services which were held by L.W.H. in 
early days in the Chapels of some of the 
Marks. In London, as soon as L.W.H. came 
into existence, a few gathered each Tuesday, 
in the middle of the day, in the Chapel at 
Mark 1, Queen’s Gate Gardens, and there 
used the old Toc H Litany, which is to be 
found still in the Treasury of Prayers and 
Praises, and which might be used more often 
nowadays, for it touches most aspects of Toc 
H in its life and work. Mark IV, in Man- 
chester, and Mark VIII, in Sheffield, could 
tell the same tale of devoted intercession 
from early days onwards. 

ae * * 

The Lady Day corporate Communion 
came about in this wise. On March 17th, 
1923, L.W.H. in London held its first 
function. A small number met, after a night 
of bad thunderstorms (and we were suff- 
ciently near in time to the war, to feel how 
like were the sensations produced by thunder- 
storms on theone hand, and bombardments or 
air-raids on the other) for communion in All 
Hallows, followed by a tiny breakfast party 
in the A.B.C. with the Founder Padre, not 
long Vicar of the parish. In the afternoon 
there was a service in the Chapel at Mark 1, 
and a tea and a meeting. At the service 
the Founder Padre used the Lady Day 
Gospel for his text. Gradually the practice 
grew up of keeping Lady Day as our L.W.H. 
day of Corporate Communion. At first we 
made it the Sunday nearest Lady Day; then 
we realised that this was not in keeping with 
the principle that Toc H should not interfere 
with the ordinary Sunday services of the 
Churches, nor face members with a choice 
between opposing loyalties. Therefore we now 
keep it, and have done for some years, 
always on the day itself. * 


—_—— i ado May ie 

*Tt will be noticed that in 1937 Lady Day is 

“transferred” to Tuesday, April 6th. This is 

because March 25th falls in Holy Week and is 
actually Maundy Thursday. 
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The Collect for Lady Day * is often, and 
very appropriately, used at L.W.H. services. 


There is one admonition which may be 
added regarding the keeping of Lady Day. 
When desired and wherever possible 
services should be arranged for both Free 
Church and Church of England members. 
Anglican members can nearly always find 
a service at some central Church on this day, 
but the service for Free Church members will 
be specially arranged. Breakfast together 
afterwards, though often impossible because 
of work or home duties, is very jolly where 
it can happen. 


In keeping Lady Day we associate our- 
selves with other women’s societies who also 
use this day, set apart by the Church to 
commemorate with joy and thankfulness the 
example of the Mother of Our Lord, for their 
special services. Here is a wider fellowship 
which may also empower us all. 


* * * 


The Michaelmas Day of Intercession has 
been called by Tubby, a “gift.” In 1932, 
he wrote in the foreword to the Michaelmas 
leaflet: ‘‘ This Michaelmas gift of a whole 
day of Prayer is precious and prevailing. No 
one can estimate what it achieves; but we 
know we are strengthened and guarded as we 
build.’ How did it come about? The year 
1930 was a momentous one in the history of 
L.W.H., and out of the strain and anxiety, 
and the desire for fuller light and under- 
standing, came the suggestion, made by a 
general branch member of L.W.H., that 
London L.W.H. should hold a whole day of 
prayer for Toc H at All Hallows—a great 
corporate job for everyone. 


Michaelmas Day was chosen as coming just 
at the opening of the new winter’s work, 
and because the Angels may surely be 


* THe COLLECT ror THE FEAST or THE ANNUNCIA- 
TION. “We beseech thee, O Lord, pour thy 
grace into our hearts; that, as we have known 
the incarnation of thy Son Jesus Christ by the 
message of an angel, so by his cross and pas- 
sion we may be brought unto the glory of his 
resurrection; through the same Jesus Christ 


our Lord.” 


accounted our supporters—“‘ are they not all 
ministering spirits?’’ At first the day was 
attempted only in London, then the other 
units in Great Britain joined in, and now 
L.W.H. all over the world plays its part, go 
that a great chain of prayer is wrought, 
binding Toc H “‘ about the feet of God.” 
It presents a definite challenge, one which it 
is sometimes hard to meet, but it provides 
a glorious opportunity for fulfilling, as a 
family, our promise to pray for Toc H, and 
it brings great power and blessing. 


The first day of prayer was held in 1930, 
as many as five hundred London members 
coming to All Hallows during the day; and 
there in the north aisle with its Toc H 
associations and the Patron’s Lamp burning 
in the Sanctuary, taking in their turn, most 
for a quarter of an hour but others for longer, 
some part of the world, and offering thanks- 
giving and prayer concerning the movement. 
In succeeding years, other large centres at 
home and overseas have maintained the 
chain of prayer in the same way, obtaining 
the use of some quiet corner of a central 
Church, a Mark Chapel, or the Branch meet- 
ing room. Where it is impossible for 
members to reach the same centre, every 
member undertakes to keep a quarter of an 
hour some time during the day at home or 
wherever she can best manage it. The fact 
that the day of the week changes year by 
year gives everyone a chance of joining in 
the chain sometimes if not always. 


There is not space here to go into details 
regarding the keeping of Michaelmas Day— 
these may be found in the letter which goes 
to each unit every summer; but emphasis 
may be laid on the value of preparation, so 
that all may come ready to make the best 
use of their chosen time. 


Michaelmas Day then, is L.W.H.’s great- 
est opportunity, and to each individual mem- 
ber her biggest challenge. And it is a humble 
act of witness before the world of our 
conception of Toc H as a Christian society, 
and a household dedicated to God’s own 
glory and the good of man. 


A. B. S. M. 
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The Ground Plan of the Universe 


Being part olennseriee of talks planned for the Wonders District Pi 


lots and 


members of the London Area Council. The remaining talks will be published 
in subsequent issues of ire Log 


These talks are being given by Mss. Moore-Browne. 


SUPPOSE every thinking person has 

said to himself at times, ‘‘ I want to 

understand this Universe in which I 

live, and I want to find an interpreta- 
tion of it which will satisfy the whole, ME, 
my intuition and my intellect, my heart 
as well as my mind.”’ It is right that we 
should ask these enormous questions. 
“Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it,” 
the Eternal Wisdom is made to say in the 
Psalms. It is worth while to do it, for even 
a small group of ordinary people like our- 
selves can help on, not only our own 
evolution, but that of the race. Those who 
ask are as important, in their rôle, as those 
who answer. It is my hope that in this 
course of talks I may be able to convey 
to you one or two seed-thoughts and that 
if the seeds have germs of truth in them, 
our discussions may help them to take root 
and grow. 


The main thing I want to put before you 
to-day is really something which, I think, 
simplifies the problem. I am going to show 
you a symbol, a picture, the study of which 
has, for me, thrown a flood of light upon 
it. But before we get to the picture, I 
shall have to ask you to be patient while 
I touch on some matters which may be a 
bit dull and difficult—I hope not— but some 
of the pieces which have to be fitted together 
to make our picture have awkward shapes 
which we must study a bit before we can 
put them together. 


Actually, many problems are unneces- 
sarily complicated for us by two circum- 
stances; first, that we don’t notice some of 
the most important clues because they are 
so obvious. They lie too directly under our 
noses. Secondly, that we often don’t want 
to see certain clues. Perhaps they frighten 
us, or are disturbing because they won't fit in 
with some pet theory that we have made, 


or, more likely, have grown up in at 
second-hand. It is a fact of scientific 
history that often the solutions to the most 
baffling problems, when found, have proved 
staggering in their simplicity, and that it is 
the awkward, persistent little circumstances 
which would not fit in to someone’s otherwise 
tidy hypothesis which have led to the great 
advances in knowledge. It is equally true 
that important discoveries have been delayed 
for years, generations, because some very small 
and familiar circumstances were not noticed, 
or at least not considered important enough 
to follow up. I want to call your attention 
to one of the obvious things which we take 
for granted, but which is, I believe, an 
expression of a—nay the—fundamental law 
of the material universe; and not only this, 
but also the key to the understanding of the 
spiritual universe. 1 will call this thing the 
‘““ Twoness *’ which we find in everything in 
our world, whether of things or of experi- 
ences. I hope to suggest to you that the 
great laws within whose cradling circle of 
fulfilment the suns and nebulae, the electrons 
and the seasons, revolve in their courses, 
are so simple that they boil down to just 
this RELATIONSHIP, RECIPROCITY, 
between two factors which are in opposition 
to each other and, which at first sight, often 
seem to be incompatible. 


Has it ever struck you as worthy of notice 
that everything in our material environment 
has two ends? or, in the case of spheres or 
cubes, two sides directly opposed to each 
other? And further, that everything has an 
inside and an outside? You may think this 
is a trivial thing to bother about; but it is 
significant because of its invariableness and 
because the ‘‘ dual structure ” a mace 
objects appears to apply also in the sphere o 
qualities Pid of ideas. We easily think 
of many things that fall into pairs; maleness 
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and femaleness, light and darkness, matter 
and energy, rest and motion, mind and body; 
if we have any knowledge of electricity 
and magnetism, we think of positive and 
negative. If we are religious, such pairs as 
God and Man, Good and Evil, Heaven 
and Earth, Life and Death occur to us. 
I shall have a good deal to say about these 
later on, because, though it is fairly easy 
to trace a connection and a partnership 
between the other couples, the relation of 
these last to each other bristles with diff- 
culty. What is not quite so obvious, but 
just as invariably true, is that the twoness 
of structure is also a partnership in function. 
The twoness does not exist throughout 
Nature just as an arbitrary pattern of 
arrangement, as a fabric designer might 
choose to pepper spots over a material 
arranged in pairs when he might equally well 
have let them be evenly distributed. Each 
little twoness we can observe is a partnership 
within and subserving a great universal 
relationship. Relationship—Reciprocity— is 
the alpha and the omega of the normal 
activity of the Universe. 


Now I want you to hang on to this idea, 
for without it we can’t get very far in 
the consideration of the august truths which 
are the subject of these talks. Incarnation, 
Personality, Freedom, yes, and Immortality, 
all are the unity of a twoness. Everything 
we know is a twoness in unity. A walking- 
stick has two ends, handle and ferrule. A 
man has two ends, head at one end, feet 
at the other. Life has two ends, birth and 
death, both of which it must have or it 
isn’t life—at least on this earth. A ball has 
two sides, which are exactly opposed to 
each other in every respect. If it were not 
so, it would not be a ball, but something 
more like a pair of slop-basins. But even 
slop-basins are a twoness, for they each 
have a concave inside, and a convex outside; 
if they hadn’t, there would be a slop, but 
no basins. Note, that if you say, I will 
have the man’s head but not his feet, or 
one side of the ball but not the other, or 
the inside but not the outside of the basin, 
you will not have a man, a ball, or a basin. 
Also, you cannot have either or both ends 
without that which lies between, of which 
the ends are the outer extremities. This is 
important, because too often we think of 


things and judge them in terms of their 
extremities, and actually it is in the areg 
between the extreme opposites where things 
happen. It is an interesting fact of science 
that it is not in the speck of the magnetic 
pole or the vibrating particle of matter 
itself that the great manifestations of ener 
become effective, but in the “ field,” the 
modified space between and around the 
poles, or through which the particle sends 
its radiating waves. So we come to an 
important fact that emerges from our con- 
sideration of the cosmic twoness; the elements 
of it cannot be separated, either one extreme 
from the other, or either from what lies 
between them, without the loss of the whole 
article of which it is characteristic. There- 
fore, the twoness is really a trinity, two 
opposite halves and the whole which unites 
them. 


Now before going any farther, let us 
protect ourselves from two errors which 
have bedevilled philosophic and religious 
thought over and over again. The first is, 
That a Whole is Merely the Sum of its Parts. 
As if to say that you have a thousand bricks 
were the same thing as to say that you have 
a garden wall. Nothing could be easier, 
really, than to demonstrate this, yet lots of 
conscientious thinkers have missed it. Every 
child knows that if you pull the legs, wings, 
and head off a fly, you have the parts of 
one whole fly, but you cannot put them 
together again and make a living fly. In 
pulling them apart you have lost something 
—the thing—that makes a fly. And that 
thing is not just a mysterious force, called 
“Vitalism,’’ which you drag in to fill up 
the gap—that is, merely an additional part. 
You may say, ‘‘I quite see that that is 
true of living organisms; but what of 
inorganic things? I can take my car to 
pieces, or a chair, and if I know my job 
I can put them together so that you would 
never know what had happened. They are 
still an excellent car and an excellent chair.” 
Yes—but—only if you know your job. That 
is, only if there is another factor in the 
business, the pattern or plan in which the 
parts should be assembled for their specific 
purpose, and which makes the whole article 
just what it is and not something else; and 
which confers upon it not only an identity, 
but the capacity to do certain things. It 
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must be remembered in connection with the 
so-called ‘‘ mechanistic ’’ theories of the 
Universe that this all-important factor of 
Pattern not only implies what we can only 
describe as a Mind which designed it in the 
beginning, but also a Mind which maintains 
it all the time. The Pattern of a machine 
has to be constantly and rationally applied 
all the time the machine is in operation. 
There is no such thing as an absolutely 
automatic machine. They all need a watch- 
ful eye and a spot of oil now and then. 


So much for the first error. The second is, 
that because two things exist in direct oppo- 
sition to each other, that they are necessarily 
incompatibles; that the one excludes, or 
cancels out the other because it is every- 
thing that the other is not. This idea comes, 
perhaps, from a too easy assumption that 
the ‘‘ negative ’’ is a nothingness, but a 
very little acquaintance with algebra or our 
wireless set ought to protect us from this 
misconception. We hear Communists 
making play with the Hegelian doctrine of 
the “Thesis” and “ Antithesis” as if 
they were things that could only exist by 
eating up each other. Whereas what Hegal 
had in mind in his teaching of Thesis, 
Antithesis and Synthesis was surely just our 
Twoness in Unity. Philosophically, how- 
ever, this error comes from the misuse of a 
law very true and useful in its proper sphere, 
Aristotle’s Law of Contradiction, which has 
dominated thought for more than two 
thousand years. This Law, with its corollary, 
the Law of the Excluded Middle, is the basis 
of Aristotle’s logical system of philosophy, 
and on this system is based practically the 
whole structure of academic theology and 
philosophy since Aquinas “‘ baptised Aris- 
totle into the Christian Church ”° in the 
Middle Ages. The Law of Contradiction says, 
‘“ Nothing can both be and not be ”, and 
the Law of the Excluded Middle says, 
“Everything must either be or not be.’’* 


Now these laws are true—but only up to 
a point; they are true of concrete objects 
as they are moved about in the material 
world of space and time. They cease to be 
true—or rather become insufficiently true— 
when we dig down to the essential nature 


* See ‘‘ The Headquarters of Reality ” by 
Edmond Holmes (Methuen). 
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of the concrete things themselves. You may 
say with perfect truth that a book either 
1S, OF 1s not, on a certain shelf; also, that 
it must be either on the shelf, or not on 
the shelf. But it is when you extend the 
law into the realm of qualities and values 
that it does not work—and this is really the 
same thing as saying when you get to the 
essential nature of an entity. If we were 
discussing, not the position in space of the 
book, but whether it is a good book or a 
bad book, contradiction might certainly 
come in, but not in the form of the Aristo- 
telian law. At first, you might think that 
It is possible to say, with truth, that a thing 
is either sweet or bitter, etc., etc. But a 
little thought will show us that we simply do 
not know anything which is absolutely sweet, 
without any vestige of bitterness in it, or 
vice versa; just as we have, none of us, ever 
experienced the absolute zero of cold, or 
absolute heat. Not only does the Law of 
the Excluded Middle fail to apply here, but 
it is reversed, for it is just in this middle 
that it would like to exclude that all our 
experience takes place. We only know things 
that are predominantly sweet or predomin- 
anily bitter. We only know approximate 
light and approximate darkness. We have 
never been in a place where it is so light 
that nothing casts a shadow or has a 
shadowed side. That the most pitch-dark 
room has light in it, you can prove to your- 
self by exposing a photographic camera in 
it. Though it may take a long time, the 
exposed plate will eventually show an image, 
or at least a fogging by light which our eyes 
do not register. We can go further, and 
say that it is only because we do not 
experience darkness without light that we 
can know either darkness or light. Though 
they are indeed opposed to each other in 
their qualities and characteristics, they do 
not cancel each other out, but are comple- 
mentary to each other, each intensifying the 
other’s special identity by force of contrast, 
both together forming the opposite aspects 
of one whole. It is easy to grasp this if 
you think of the planet Mercury, which 
always keeps the same face towards the sun. 
One side is for ever utterly cold, the other 
utterly hot; the one plunged in eternal night, 
the other bathed in perpetual day. Yet both 
extremes are indissoluble parts of one planet, 
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and characteristic of the individual planet 
we call Mercury. It is a good thing to keep 
this figure of a sphere or circle in ones 
mind, because it does show so obviously how 
points diametrically opposite to each other 
are also united unbreakably to one another 
by the line or surface defining the figure, 
while they are both divided and brought 
into relationship by the line of diameter. 
This last fact reminds us of the importance 
of the area that lies between the extremes. 
It is to the innumerable gradations between 
absolute light and absolute darkness that 
we owe all that we mean by “sight.” 
Between night and day we know the richness 
of sunsets and sunrises and all the world 
of colour; between silence and the largest 
possible sound-vibrations we get all music; 
between birth and death we get the experi- 
ence which makes us immortal. There is 
a Chinese poem which says— 
‘“ We put thirty spokes together and call it 
a Wheel— 
But it is on the space where there is nothing 
That the utility of the wheel depends. 
We turn clay to make a vessel, 
But it is on the space where there is nothing 
That the utility of the vessel depends. 
We pierce doors and windows to make a 
house, 
And it is on these spaces where there is 
nothing 
That the utility of the house depends.’’ 


And the poet continues—let us note this and 

remember it when we get to the difficult 

places in our meditation upon Opposites— 

“ Therefore, just as we take advantage of 
what is, 

We should recognise the utility of what is 
not.’’* 


So we have the Opposites with that which 
lies between them, and the wholeness of 
which they are the factors. (Remember 
that word “‘ factors,” I shall come back 
to it presently.) ‘‘ And in this Trinity none 
is afore or after other.’’ They comprise 
a perfect co-operative relationship, without 
class-distinctions, They are a real Unity. 
A Unity should be carefully distinguished 
from a Unit, which is an imaginary thing 
having, as it seems, no real existence in 


* Tao Ching. Trans. A. Wabey, in ‘‘ The Way 
and its Power.” 


nature, for however far science gets in the 
analysis of matter they never get to an 
ultimate particle such as the Greeks imagine 
the Atom to be, which proves incapable of 
further analysis. A Unity is by definition 
an association of parts. I think we can 
assert absolutely that nothing exists except 
in relationship; relationship is life and per- 
sonality, life and personality are relation- 
ship. God is supreme and perfect relationship 
—Love. There is profound truth in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though it has been 
clumsily expressed at times by the Church, 
We have expanded—or are in progress of 
expanding—the Law of Contradiction, into 
the Law of Correlated Opposites, as the 
Christian conception of God the Holy 
Trinity in Unity—of Whom and in Whom 
and through Whom are all things—is in 
process of correlating and expanding the 
older pre-Christian conceptions of a funda- 
mental duality in the Universe, a Unitary 
God in age-long opposition to a unitary 
Power of Evil. 


Now I am afraid all this is a bit difficult; 
I hope it has not made you feel giddy, or 
worse, bored. If it has, it is not because 
it is not really fascinatingly interesting; it 
is because of my bad expression of it. It 
is very difficult to express lucidly. But it 
really is worth an effort to grasp, because 
it has tremendous implications for the prac- 
tical life which we all have to live, and it 
is of the very heart of religion. The word 
religion, remember, means a bond of 
relationship. I want you to recognise and 
accept a three-fold truth; first, that the 
structure of our Universe, spiritual and 
material, is a twoness in unity, a vast 
symphony of co-operative relationships; 
second, that there is included in these rela- 
tionships conflict and tension, such as must 
necessarily exist between opposites, but only 
for creative ends, and not for destructive 
ends; and third, that you cannot get the 
full truth about any part of the universe 
except in relation to its other parts and to 
the whole. The acceptance of this three- 
fold truth is the primary act of religious 
faith, the primary working hypothesis of 
a reasonable science. The practical question 
which follows for our thought and our living, 
conscious-free agents as we are, is how to 
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play our part in the maintenance and 
development of the relationships in which 
we find ourselves. For the relationship 
between me and you—every Me and every 
You—whether as husband and wife, parent 
and child, teacher and pupil, employer and 
employed, between nations, classes, profes- 
sions, political] parties, is a tension between 
opposites; and according to what we make 
of it, it may become actively destructive, 
it may lock progress in an exhausting stale- 
mate, or it may be creative beyond our 
wildest dreams. The crucial test of every 
relationship is, does one of the opposites want 
to eliminate or eat up the other, or is it 
prepared both to contribute what the other 
lacks and receive what the other can give, 
so that something may be produced which 
neither party alone could possibly achieve, 
or even imagine? Is it, in fact, to be a 
battle à outrance, or a happy marriage? 


As I said at the beginning, I am working 
up to the focussing of both the problem 
and its solution, not in words, but in a 
picture, a very simple, very familiar diagram 
or symbol. To some people the bringing in 
of the blessed word “‘ symbolism "’ seems 
a begging of the question, a shirking of the 
difficulties of logical definition; so I just 
want to say a little about the use of symbols. 
A symbol is particularly appropriate for the 
expression of what we have been discussing, 
because the word itself means “‘ a throwing 
together.” But apart from this, whenever 
we get a glimpse of new truth, of something 
that is which we have not hitherto con- 
sciously experienced, except perhaps in 
momentary flashes of awareness, we always 
have to call in the help of symbols when 
we want to give it a body of expression. 
The same is true when we try to put into 
a communicable form our conception of 
Wholes. We can describe parts in words, 
but for wholes we need something more 
elastic and comprehensive, a sort of compo- 
site picture the elements of which are drawn 
from our experience which shall, as it were, 
dramatise the idea we want to convey. For 
we have only coined words to describe things 
which we have actually experienced, and 
therefore to some extent have transcended; 
but none of us has ever experienced a 
Whole—at best we can only experience an 
approximation to the wholeness of anything. 
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The wholeness of things for ever el 
logical definition, because we can ae al 
bounds to something we can get outside; 
and ultimately everything works back to the 
One All-transcendent Whole in which we 
ourselves are parts, cells in His cosmic body, 
and oe Whom we can never detach 
selves altogether, any more than we can 
detach ourselves from the things and people 
within the Universe which form our vee 
environ- 
ment. “No man hath seen God at any 
time,’’ so we cannot describe Him in words. 
But much that we cannot confine in words, 
we can convey in picture-lan 
symbolism. snes earliest means ot one 
ing his thoughts and transmitting them to 
others was by means of picture-writing. His 
vocabulary in primitive times was very 
small, and he found that a picture would 
express his meaning much more fully and 
speak, as it were, direct from his intuitive 
understanding to that of his fellows. In 
the unconscious depths of our mind there is 
much mental commerce carried on in sym- 
bolic coin, and the study of dreams shows 
how certain primordial symbols are common 
to all. The psyche of each of us has its 
roots in and fed by a psychological inheri- 
tance common to the race, in which past, 
present, and perhaps, future meet; to which 
the individual plant of each growing 
personality contributes of its fruitage of 
experience, as leaves and fruit drop from a 
tree to fertilize the ground from which it 
springs. In these deeps of our common 
being lies an understanding of, a relationship 
with, profound reality which our conscious 
mentality is as yet very far from being able 
to contain or organise into concrete ideas. 
This understanding embodies itself in certain 
pregnant symbols which grip the conscious 
minds of men with a mysterious force and 
fascination, and which are always coming 
up in poetry. Poets, artists, and prophets 
weave picture-symbols together as logicians 
weave words; and they all use the great racial 
symbols, such as love, marriage, tempests, 
crowns, rivers, flowers and fruit, etc. The 
work of Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, is full 
of primordial symbolism, so is the New 
Testament. No age has been able to do with- 
out the poet and his deeper insight and more 
rounded expression. It has been said by a 
brilliant student of symbolism, Professor 
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Wilson Knight, that a logical statement Is as 
it were flat, two-dimensional, like a map or 
drawing, while a symbolic or poetic descrip- 
tion is three-dimensional, like a sculpture in 
the round.* There is the same difference 
between the two methods of expression as 
there is between an anatomical chart and the 
Venus de Milo or Michelangelo’s David. The 
spirit of man has always realised the 
inadequacy of the purely logical statement, 
even in times when the intellect has been 
most worshipped. And it is well that it 
has been so; it is to this divine discontent 
with the neat outlines drawn round the 
Infinite by logic that we owe such progress 
towards new truth as we have made. The 
poet and prophet—and the scientific inno- 
vator too—are repeatedly mocked and 
belittled, they are often unpopular (for they 
are disturbing to our peace), and their 
picturesque imagery is derided as fanciful, or 
worse, mummified by being taken literally. 
Even those who welcome the new vision, in 
their zeal to catch and keep it for themselves 
and others, often forge chains of logical 
formulation for it which too often crush the 
life out of it. Christs trenchant word 
“Your fathers slew the prophets and ye 
build their sepulchres’’ is true of every 
generation. It is all the result of a wrong 
understanding of the relationship of oppo- 
sites. The same setting-up of incompatible 
rivalries instead of co-operation (which of 
course includes constructive criticism) 
between them has gone on age after age; 
the Law and the Prophets at loggerheads, 
the mystic and the poet seeing a direct 
vision of God and bursting all bounds of 
convention in his passion to express it, while 
the theologians cry ‘‘ Heresy!” or at best 
ask nervously, ‘‘ Is it orthodox?” As if new 
truth ever was orthodox! The prophet sees 
the harmony of things—‘ all partial evil, 
universal good, all discord harmony not 
understood;” the priest is still bound hand 
and foot by the Law of Contradiction and 
a pre-Christian dualism. For the mischief 
is that though Aquinas may have baptised 
Aristotle into the Church, he forgot to sign 
his Law of Contradiction with the sign of 
the Cross, the sign of the Reconciler, Who 


came not to destroy but to fulfil. This 
*“ The Christi i 2 i 
oe iris ian Renaissance, G. Wilson 


omission has committed theology—Catholic 
theology in particular—to a disastrous 
dualism, in which God and man, Church ang 
the world, Orthodoxy and Heresy, Good and 
Evil, Heaven and Hell, Spirit and Flesh 
are ranged against each other instead of 
being married to each other so that the 
greater wholes of which the pairs are 
contracted aspects, might be born. What 
a waste of time it has been! Instead of 
a triumphant adventure of thought sweeping 
from climax to climax of discovery, ideg 
fulfilling idea in a richly orchestrated Te 
Deum, we have had our way littered with 
artificial abstractions and obstructions, 
vivisected members of the body of truth, over 
which we stumble and fall, while the simple 
magnificent music heard by the saint and 
poet is dislocated into a nightmare of 
“ sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.” It seems—at least from the poet’s 
point of view—a hopeless state of things, 
For ever Prometheus steals fire from Heaven, 
for ever the lawyers crucify him on the 
rock of ‘‘ sound doctrine ’’ and static prece- 
dent. Yet behold! it is in this very act 
of crucifixion, as the Master-Poet has shown 
us, whether of a Christ, or of the lesser 
Prometheans, that, in the words of the 
martyr Ridley “ a candle is lit which by 
God’s grace shall never be put out,” the 
spirit of man becomes indeed the candle of 
the Lord, and light is reflected upon the 
dark problems of the Universe. 


One of the august mysteries of Nature is 
that we die to live, that only through the 
narrow gate of the utmost limitation are we 
enlarged to infinity. Here science comes in to 
show us a significant thing. When an atom or 
electron is thwarted in its career through 
space, some contrary force binding its wings, 
its energy of linear flight in one direclion 
turns into the far more puissant form of 
vibration, with radiation in all directions to 
infinity.* Is not this a heartening parable? 
We see the Divine Wisdom shaping our 

* “ Any force trying to keep an atom in a fixed 
Position could be defeated by a power given 
to the particle to defend its uncertainty. Jt will 
defend it by starting to vibrate. The tighter we 
try to hold the atom to stop this vibration, the 
more violent could the vibration become. No 
force could be strong enough to keep the particle 
in place motionless.” Prof. M. Polonyi, in 2 
discourse to Members of the Royal Institution On 

Heavy Water.’’ November 23rd, 1934. 
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opposed ends so that in spite of us they 
fit together, making from our very cross- 
purposes that other Cross, the symbol of 
salvation, the diagram of Reality, the 
ground-plan of the Universe. The Cross— 
the supreme picture of relationship, of the 
perfect harmony of opposites, with its 
eternal indissoluble unity at the centre and 
its free arms stretching through the widest pos- 
sible angle of divergence, to the four quarters 
of space. The Cross—to the Christian, at 
once symbolic of death and life, sin and 
salvation, shame and glory, failure and 
victory; of the Reconciler, the Mediator, the 
Way that is a Bridge, the symbol of limita- 
tion most cruel and stringent, and of 
Deliverance. That is the picture I want to 
show you. 


The Cross symbol is a very ancient one, 
long prior to Christianity. It was probably 
first used as a sign of the most primitive 
of all personifications of the one supreme 
Deity—the Great Mother. It is found in 
connection with her worship in Minoan Crete, 
4,000 years ago, but no doubt was ancient 
then, for by that time the Mother-worship 
had been considerably debased. Some of 
you may know Whiteleaf Cross, the great 
cross on a pyramid cut in the side of the 
chalk downs over Princes’ Risborough. 
Known to be very ancient as far back as the 
ninth century A.D., it is thought by some 
archeologists to go back to, round about, 
B.C. 2,000, and to have marked a high and 
holy place of the ancient people, who, 
travelling westward through centuries from 
their home in the Near East, brought their 
agriculture, their great stone buildings and 
their venerable religion to this country; 
the people who have left us Avebury and 
Stonehenge, and the tombs of the dead 
scattered along the great green highways of 
their trade, such as the Ridgeway and the 
Icknield Way. To them it was no doubt 
a sign of the holy mystery of sex and 
creation, and to this, which was the chief 
subject of early man’s religious musings, the 
cross symbol is surely tremendously appro- 
priate. You see the two basic opposites of 
maleness and femaleness joined indissolubly 
in marriage, yet maintaining their identity 
as freely expanding elements of divergent 
and convergent characteristics and function. 
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If all MarTiages exemplified this blend of 
central unity, permanent and unbreakable 
with complete freedom of expansion both as 
Separate entities and as a unified whole 
there would be no necessity for Divorce 
Courts. Indeed the cross-symbol is most 
significant for all human relationships. 
rnendships, partnerships of all kinds should 
take it as their ground-plan, remembering 
when strain occurs, that if we want the 
permanence of real creative union, the real 
completion of one another’s personalities, 
we must also have the utmost scope for 
divergence, we must ‘‘ Jet each other go ” 
secure in the central, basic unity from which 
divergence takes place, but to which also, 
convergence brings both home. The unity, 
and the divergence, depend absolutely one 
upon the other. Reduce the divergence, and 
you strain the unity. Look at the diagram; 
notice that if you want to express in one 
line the real opposite to another, the extreme 
of difference in direction, you do not draw 


it thus:— 
for actually both those lines are running 
upon the same line, they are reversed 
identities. They have far too much in 
common. But cross two lines so that they 
contain four right angles, and you have the 
widest possible angle of divergence between 
the four limbs of the figure so made. There 
is permanent union, real fusion, at the 
intersection-point, yet the two elements in 
the figure can extend to infinity, both ways, 
without interfering with each other; and this 
freedom is only possible as arising out of the 
central bond. Too often in a human 
relationship the parties are striving, not for 
unity, but for identity, a swallowing up of 
one by the other (which is not a relationship 
at all) or a parallel—and parallels notoriously 
never meet. The only relationship they 
know is a permanently unresolved tension, 
a thing as abhorrent to Nature as the pro- 
verbial vacuum. There can never be contact 
or intersection between them. The beauty 
about the cross relationship is that k per 
e eternal resolution of its eternal tension 
G its own heart. I think you will find this 
application of the cross-symbol of human 
relationships a helpful thing to think about. 
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Think of other pairs of opposites. The 
place of Intellect and Intuition in thought, 
for instance; does not Intuition strike down 
from above, and up from the depths of the 
racial unconscious, through our own personal 
unconscious, so that when the two meet a 
seed-thought germinates in our conscious- 
ness, which intellect must take and cultivate, 
broadening it out on either hand into rela- 
tion with the whole sweep of our life's 
experience? 


Take space and time again. Here is time, 
the line along which we travel from now 
to then, the one-way street of the past and 
future, while space—our ‘‘ here to there 
line, lies stretched out on the right hand and 
on the left. In the same way we can Cross 
Rest and Motion, Reason and Emotion, 
facts and their significance, matter and 
energy. This latter is a useful application 
of the idea, for many people still cling to 
the idea that the relationship between matter 
and energy is a wearisome fight. Opposite 
as these basic entities are, we think of matter 
as inert, a dead weight, and energy as 
winged activity struggling to control the 
lifeless mass, if we see the inertia of matter 
not as a dead body but as that intersection- 
point of perfect rest from which the leaping 
freedom of the divergent lines draws its 
constant refreshment as a tennis ball gathers 
from the racquet, or from the ground, impetus 
for further and farther flight, the partner- 
ship is manifest. Matter and spirit, too— 
how these opposites are torn asunder by 
those who will have one or the other, but not 
both or if some, such as theologians, will 
have both, they want them to take vows of 
celibacy rather than marry, for fear that 
pure spirit should be defiled by unclean 
matter. Yet “there can be no division 
between matter and spirit’? as a medical 
psychologist said recently, ‘‘ because matter 
is the incarnation of spirit, and spirit is that 
which inspires and organises matter.’’ The 
Cross is to the Christian inseparable from 
the Incarnation, and rightly; for the Incarna- 
ton “is a gigantic metaphor whereby the 
Divine Logos is married to human form.’’* 
There is no possible separation between God 


* “The Christian Renaissance.” G. Wilson 
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and humanity any more than between 
spirit and matter. But this belongs Properly 
to next month’s subject. 


Another interesting case of the relevance 
of the Cross diagram is the relationship of 
the Ideal and the Actual. The Ideal has 
no effective power—at least we can give it 
none—unless it is crossed with the realities 
of contemporary life; it must, that is, be 
brought into actual relation, actually come to 
grips with these realities, down in the middle 
of all their noise and dust, and sometimes 
blood, not float above them like a beautify] 
roseate cloud. This means that these con- 
temporary circumstances must be allowed to 
exercise their function of subjecting the Ideal 
to limitations. That does not destroy, or 
reduce, the Ideal—at first sight it may look 
as if in this case the Cross represented and 
condoned a compromise between, say the 
ideal of world-peace with the contemporary 
fact of the war-mind. But remember the 
bound electron, how it turns into a still more 
potent centre of effective influence through 
the acceptance of its bonds and the trans- 
formation of its enegy. Many splendid ideals 
are defeated by the impatience of those who 
must have them applied at once, whether or 
no the world is ready for them without 
slow and patient preparation; who refuse to 
recognise the limiting circumstances as 
something which simply must be accepted— 
not overridden—worked with, not against— 
until they are overcome in the only way 
anything can be overcome, by redemption, 
by transformation wrought through the 
quiet invincible penetration of the ideal as 
leaven works in dough; that ideal, often 
bound, often frustrated, martyred, denounced 
by the cheap Press as ‘‘ dead,’’ but which, 
like God, and vegetation, dies to live a 
hundredfold. The impatient ones cry 
“ Compromise ’’ reproachfully. Now com- 
promise is a much abused word. People 
don’t like it because in a compromise each 
side has to give up something. But a 
compromise, rightly understood, is not 4 
selling of the ideal but a creative marriage 
in which the parties accept certain mutual 
limitations in order that a better state of 
affairs may come about than that represented 
by either alone. Is not this the proper am 
of the Council Chamber? In his new book; 
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“The Anatomy of Frustration’ H. G. 
Wells says a very wise and true thing. He 
says ‘‘ the history of frustrations is the story 
of birth-pangs.’’ Let us remember that all 
birth is a painful process involving sacrifice. 


In no place, perhaps, is the relevance of 
the Cross more striking than in this matter 
of the place of pain in the Universe. We shall 
frequently come back during these discussions 
to this most personal problem of the lives of 
all of us. I will only now quote two wise 
remarks of a medical psychologist on the 
subject. He says, ‘‘ Happiness is the 
measure of our capacity to live in such 
a way as to accept sorrow, which happiness 
includes and with which it is interwoven in 
its very nature.” * May it not be a deep 
intuition of this truth that lies behind the 
compelling fascination of great tragedy? 
Happiness has no existence apart from 
relationship. The stories that end with 
“ they lived happily ever after ” invariably 
culminate in a marriage of lovers not in two 
people retiring to two desert islands where 
each can live to himself alone. The supreme 
revelation of the essential nature of love 
was made upon a Cross—and He Who 
revealed it would accept no anaesthetic. 
‘“ The evidence of your love for a person is 
that you can accept the pain their faults 
may bring,’’ says the psychologist I quoted 
just now. There is no love without suffering, 
it seems. We are in the presence of a great 
mystery here, and can only put our faith 
in the infinite reach of the Cross which 
reconciles all opposites within the all- 
embracing circle of the Whole. Pain and 
pleasure, joy and sorrow, good and evil, 
exist as opposite points on the circle; the 
outstretched hands upon the Cross hold 
both. Are there not wounds in them? 


Inevitably we are brought to the problem 
of good and evil. We cannot do more than 
touch upon it, in all reverence, but I do 
not think we can pass it by untouched. I 
believe that the Law of Correlated Opposites 
applies here too, though these opposites are 
so widely sundered that it is difficult to trace 
the connecting transcending unity. It is 
comparatively easy to see how such opposites 
as matter and energy, intuition and intellect, 


* 


ae Graham Howe. ‘‘ Morality and Reality.” 
p. 28, 


man and woman—even pleasure and pai 
may be happily manea by this E pir 
their marriage sealed with the sign of the 
cross; but surely Good and Evil really are 
incompatibles? there can be no creative 
compromise between them. Can there not? 
Well! the Cross which was the historical 
instrument of redemption surely embodied 
the lowest depths of cruelty and wickedness 
It would be hard to imagine a more hideous 
Product of man’s humanity. Yet it stands 
upon our altars—the Cross of Calvary, not 
the cross found in the shrines of the primitive 
Mother-Goddess, nor the sort of senti- 
mentalized cross which I once saw described 
in a catalogue as “‘ suitable for a drawing- 
room —as the sign of the triumphant trans- 
formation of uttermost evil into universal 
good. 


The problem of evil is one that has to be 
solved by every individual soul for itself. 
But I just want to suggest certain things with 
which, I think, we can clarify the approaches 
to the problem. 


First, we must distinguish carefully be- 
tween what things are and what we think 
they are. That which we call our “ know- 
ledge ’’ is really a complex of our perceptions 
and the interpretations we put upon them. 
Yet we must never forget that Reality con- 
sists of a great deal more than this; much 
eludes our perception; much that we do 
perceive we misinterpret, simply because we 
have not got all the necessary information 
for a right interpretation. This is true in the 
sphere of moral judgments as well as of the 
objective world of Nature which we study. 
We keep on making toy models of the 
universe, and because they seem to work 
reasonably well, we think they are the 
universe. We find a certain code of morality 
works reasonably well in a human com- 
munity, and we claim for it that it is the 
Law of God. Yet ‘‘ My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are my ways your 
way ” says God. God sees all; we only see 
a part. So we cannot be too careful about 
our moral judgments—we must be careful 
that we do not say, ‘‘ this or that is evil ; 
when it would be more correct to say, this 
or that is something which I don’t like, or 


am afraid of.”’ 
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Secondly, let us remember that there is no 
such thing as Absolute Evil. To admit this 
is to deny the Nature of God, Who is all in all. 
It is the ancient error into which all religious 
speculation so easily falls—that there is a 
fundamental incompatible dualism in the 
world—God and the Devil, between whom 
there is war unti] one destroys the other. 
Even the old legends knew better than this— 
they knew that the devil was an erring angel. 
Why, it is sometimes asked, do we constantly 
speak of the problem of evil, but never WOrTy 
about a problem of good? I think it is 
because that profound intuition in the racial 
unconscious, which holds the race and every 
‘individual in contact with Truth, knows well 
enough, throughout all our conscious argu- 
ings and questionings, that evil is but a 
passing shadow upon the face of ultimate, 
eternal, absolute Good that it belongs to the 
partial, not to the Whole; even so, the prob- 
lem of evil remains and it is no use saying, 
as I heard an eminent theologian say on the 
wireless, that there is no answer to it. To 
every question about a reality there is an 
answer which it is our destiny not only to 
seek but to find. 


Thirdly, there is no such thing in our 
experience as evil in the abstract. There are 
only people doing evil things or falling short 
of being good. We have freewill, and this 
means that it is in our power to thwart or 
distort the incarnation of the spirit of God 
in ourselves and our actions, thus producing 
a monstrous instead of a Divine birth. 


Fourthly, and this is I think the master- 
point, wherein lies enfolded the solution, 
however evil people and their deeds undoubt- 
edly are, they are still included in God. We 
still live and move and have our being in 
Him, even if, and when, we do evil. 
But this is not to say that God either is or 
condones evil. It may be suggested, in all 
reverence, that He suffers the evil that we 
do, as wounds in His Body of Wholeness and 
holiness, in the cause of His plan for us— 
that we should develop our knowledge of 
good and evil and choose that transendent 
thing, far beyound our limited conceptions 
of “ good ” and “‘ evil,” which is the pro- 
duct of a redemptive relationship between 
these two opposites. ‘‘ On earth the broken 
arcs—in Heaven the perfect round.” I think 
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we may say that because the Spirit of Gog 
is all-pervading, there is no evil person, thin 
or act that does not carry within itself the 
vital seed of its own redemption, and such 
is the love of God that this seed is warmeg 
to germination in the very wound which it 
inflicts upon Him. 

Even at times when it seems that evil has 
climbed upon the throne, it serves a good 
purpose as that in contrast with which we 
see good to be good, as in sickness we realise 
the blessedness of health. In the Dark Ages 
in Europe, so dark was it in the world that 
men of good will nursed the spark of civiliza- 
tion and kindliness and learning with deter- 
mined intensity in monasteries and secret 
guilds; so that the outcome of that period of 
confusion was the sunburst of the 12th and 
18th centuries; again and again in history it 
has been like this. We live in time, and at 
any given period in our world of unfolding 
time, evil is a present reality, its redemption 
a future hope. But in God, to Whom all 
eternity—our past, present and future—is all 
NOW, the state of affairs which troubles us 
knows its own final concord as well as its 
present discord. For in God, at Whose heart 
is the Cross, is now and always, the com- 
pleted harmony of opposites, the Alpha and 
the Omega, the evening and the morning 
which make the perfect Day. Aristotle said 
truly, ‘‘ The end is prior to the beginning,” 
and “‘ the true nature of a thing is that which 
it is when its becoming is completed ’’— 
surely this is true even of what we now see 
as an evil deed. For looking at the mirror 
of God in the life of Christ, we see that 
“ while He accepts and even seems to sanc- 
tion the evil, his acts persistently create the 
good.” He takes the evil line and crosses 
it with the good line, bearing our sins in 
His own body on the Tree of life; so he 
enacts the drama of salvation, whose instru- 
ment and symbol is the Cross of Calvary. 

Our job, too, is surely not to ‘‘ destroy ” 
evil—the end of all such efforts at a quick 
purge is the classic throwing away of the 
baby with the bath-water—but to redeem it. 
Hate, the psychologists tell us, is love turned 
inside out. The ‘‘ overcoming of evil with 
good ’’ to which we are called is not the 
slaughtering of Satan but the turning of him 
back into an angel. 
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You may think this is all getting rather 
up in the air—the rarified air of mysticism. 
In order to counteract any such impression, 
I have chosen my supporting authorities, 
not from among saints or Churchmen, but 
from secular thought and science. So in 
order to bring our aeroplane down to a good 
landing upon the friendly earth of everyday 
experience, let us just take a look at what I 
think is a fascinating application of the 
cross-diagram to the constitution of matter— 
of which the solid ground beneath our feet 
consists. You know that what we call matter 
appears to be built up out of a partnership 
between electric and magnetic wave-systems. 
Now the forward path of a train of electric 
waves is perpendicular to, or at at right- 
angles to, the forward path of magnetic 
waves thus :— 


I enclose the figure in a circle because, of 
course, waves radiated from a centre of 
energy travel in concentric circles outwards. 
Also, along any given line or radius that we 
may choose, these electric and magnetic 
waves are a rhythm of alternation between 
positive crests and negative troughs, like 
this : — 


This is, you see, as if you took the first figure, 
added motion to it along a radius of direction; 
the circle unwinding, e-volving. There is the 
horizontal line of the moving cross, and the 
Measure of the wave from trough to crest 
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gives the perpendicular line. 
a little further with this and add another 


wave-train with its crests placed 
troughs of the first one. i fis 
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The complementary, opposite curves give a 
picture of circles on the move, not finite self- 
complete circles, but circles drawn out on 
either side and passing one into the other. 
Note, too, that the motion rotates the 
cross figure till it becomes x— the multi- 
plication sign. This is interesting sym- 
bolically, because it is a fact of science 
that the relation between the elements that 
build up our world is not that of addition, 
but of multiplication. (Eddington says that 
the Quantum theory deals with elements 
called probabilities which are combined by 
multiplication, not by addition.) Indeed the 
multiplication sign comes in very appropri- 
ately in connection with the thought of 
wholes as being more than the sum of their 
parts. You remember, I asked you to bear 
in mind the word “‘ factor.” 


Let us play 


This picture of the complementary wave- 
outlines leads on to more very interesting 
thoughts and speculations which we can’t 
pursue further now. The moving cross in the 
unfolding circle becomes a rhythm of expan- 
sion and contractions suggesting interplay 
between the finite and the infinite. I daresay 
you have heard of the theory of the Expand- 
ing Universe, which threw the scientific world 
into such a state of excitement a few years 
ago. Roughly the theory is, that our 
Universe is not a static but a growing 
entity and each part of it is running away 
from a common centre. Some people thought 
this was an alarming prospect; what would 
happen if the Universe burst one day, like 
an over-stretched balloon? But the Belgian 
scientist, De Sitter (who was largely respon- 
sible for the theory) suggested that it 
probably both expanded and contracted, each 
period lasting for an incredibly long time; 
in fact, that the totality of the Universe, like 
everything in it, is a pulsating rhythm. it 
so, a two-dimensional picture of it would 
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look very much like our complementary 


wave-trains. 
There seems to me to be great beauty and 
a tremendous sense of peace 1n the thought 
that in the very greatest and in the very 
smallest rhythms of the Cosmos, in the labora- 
tory as well as the Sanctuary, we find the 
same simple ground-plan of the Cross which 
. relates all opposites; holding them apart that 
they may know themselves as selves, 
bringing them together that they may know 
each other as lovers. From the heart of the 
Cross, as from the heart of God, all growth- 
lines start, and to it all lines of fulfilment 
return. Expansion and contraction meet at 
its centre where all opposites join hands, and 
in that intersection point, that nucleus, where 
finite limitation is intensified down to zero, 
there within that area without parts or 
magnitude, within that unbreakable bond, 
that close lock of conflict in which the two 
elements are momentarily divested even of 
their identity, there, and there only, is born 
the freedom with which they leap again to 
girdle the infinite. 


For ever the Whole, the Holy One, eludes 
us; but only that through the narrow gate of 
frustration we should find our expansion. 

“ O gain that lurk’st ungained in all gain, 

O Love we just fall short of in all love! 

O Height that in all heights art still above! 
O beauty that dost leave all beauty pain! 


anuar 
“sneer, agg 


Thou unpossessed that mak’st 


vain, Possession 
aa ile Sieg Bau fright the 
And reat ultimate fairness holds thee, 
Tia a heaven, and girdle heayen in 


They shut, and lo! but shut in their unrest » 
Thereat a voice that in me voiceless wall 
“ Whom seekest thou through the unmaroe, 

arcane, arged 
And not discernest i ; 

A to thine own bosom 
I looked. 

breast 
Framed the August embraces of the Cross.* 


My clasped arms athwart my 


* “ Desiderium Indesideratum.’’ 


Thompson. me 


i The following books are recommended for read- 
ing in connection with this talk and the subse- 
quent ones in the series :— 


“The Christian Renaissance," by G. Wi 
Knight (MacMillan). 4 E 
“ Morality and Reality,” by E. Graham H 
(Gerald Howe). x y E 
“ I and Me,” by the same author (Faber). 
“The Headquarters of Reality,’’ by Edmond 

Holmes. 


“ Process and Reality,” 


A. N. Whitehead 
(last two chapters). 


The Bibday Scheme 


HE Birthday Scheme was started 
in 1927, and as new members are 
Serene: ae are invited to join 
vith many others who i 
send on their birthday a gift, ener, small, 
towards the ‘‘family purse” at Head. 
quarters. When their birthday comes round 


each year they receive a special card of good 


wishes which also act i der Oo 
3 Sasa Temin i 


Reference to the Account 

t s for the 

pacing 30th September, 1936, will show Ta 
0-10-0 has been collected in this way during 


the last twelve months, and it forms a wel- 
come addition to our funds. Since the 
scheme started £675-0-0 has been raised, and 
this has chiefly been made up of small sums. 


There may be some members who have 
not heard about the Birthday Scheme, and 
who would like to give something to the 
L.W.H. on the day when they, probably, arè 
the recipients of gifts themselves. If so, Y 
they write for further information tO the 
Secretary, Miss R. M. Elms, 5, Burton 
Houses, Brief Street, London, S.E.5. 
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“Sometimes I knits and thinks, sometimes T just knits! 


See Correspondence on Page 23 
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DER HER PALACES s 
= Reatard Tweedy. Price 6d., obtainable 
from the Over Thirty Association 
224a Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 

This booklet is a study of the Housing 
Problem of Lower Paid Single Women 
Workers in London, and is dedicated ** to 
all who live in bed-sitting rooms.’’ Intro- 
ductory remarks say : 

‘« This useful little booklet gives the result 
of a sample enquiry into the housing con- 
ditions of the lower paid single woman 
worker in London. It does not claim to be 
of any statistical importance, but gives a 
vivid first-hand account of the conditions 
under which a number of these women are 
actually housed. The women are drawn for 
the most part from the less well paid clerical, 
commercial and professional occupations— 
the industrial woman being far more often 
able and content to live with her family. 
There is probably reason to believe that con- 
ditions similar to those described in London 
constitute a problem also in other big 
commercial centres. 


“This report has been published in order 
to bring to the notice of the Ministry of 
Health, of local housing authorities and of 
voluntary housing associations the prima 
facie case for adequate provision being made 
in housing schemes for this category of 
workers, and to urge the need for a further 
departmental enquiry. It thus deals with 
a hitherto neglected aspect of the housing 
problem and will, I hope, be widely read.” 


PARNELL 
by Joan Haslip (Cobden-Sanderson) 15s. net 

This is a very clever biography of one of 
the most remarkable figures of the nineteenth 
century. It shows insight into the character 
of a man who was unmoved by mob hysteria 
or popularity. 

Nothing could swerve him from the ere 
purpose of his life. But the book ieee ai 
merely deal with the private life of Parnell: 
the whole political scene, of which this great 


Irish patriot was the central figure, is 
brilliantly reviewed. at 


To those who take an interest in the events 


of the last century, seeing in them th 
ing of present-day affairs, will find th 
of material help in their studies. 


HONOURABLE ESTATE 
by Vera Brittain (Gollancz) 8s. 6d. net 


A book which should be read by the present 
generation. 


e shap- 
IS Work 


It is a readable account as a story 
in three parts of the gradual emanci- 
pation of women during the past 30 years 
and tells how the intensity of feeling in the 
struggle for political freedom before the war 
was only exceeded by the intensity of 
suffering during 1914-1918. The last part 
of the book is an account of the attempt b 
women to relate “‘ this new freedom” to 
the many problems of the day. 


The characters are sympathetically drawn. 
Perhaps the most tragic figure is that of the 
woman who, failing to understand her own 
generation, failed also to understand the 
meaning of life for those who came after. 


ANTHONY 
by the Earl of Lytton (Peter Davies) gs. net 


An absorbing study of a young life, pieced 
together from letters and personal accounts 
collected by the parents and friends of this 
unusual boy, who died at the beginning of 
a promising career, having made his mark 
as an amateur boxer, airman, and legis- 
lator. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN IN 
ANGLO-SAXON TIMES and other Addres- 
ses, by the Right. Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., 
(formerly Bishop of Bristol). (S.P.C.K.) 

7s. 6d. net 


“ A small classic involving much research, 
and life-long learning. This book is worth 
reading, since very few are thoroughly aware 
of the peculiar change which affected the 
English outlook as to the place of women 
after the Norman Conquest, and through- 
out the Plantagenet period. Chivalry, in this 
sense, was a rebate received by women, 
almost like a dole, distributed to those with: 
out employment. Women lost freedom 
initiative, accepting in its stead romance 
love-songs.”’ —wide a letter from Tubby. 
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Ilhe Literature of Toe H 
by A. Lewis Roberts 


ET us in imagination sit back in an 
armchair, and being at peace with 
all the world, idly pick up a copy 
of the “ Toc H Journal.” Some of 
us, by a strange idiosyncrasy, begin to look 
at a magazine from the back, and here one’s 
eye is soon arrested by two lists of publica- 
tions, one headed Art Hattows. These 
lists are now classified, and the list grows 
monthly and yearly. With mixed feelings 
we perchance note the absence of some old 
friends from the list, yet we know these 
books served their generation. Start collect- 
ing them to-day, to-morrow some may be 
gone forever. In scanning the list, we might 
be cucious to know what a certain book is 
all about, and our curiosity might rise to 
such a pitch that we are led to make a 
purchase; perhaps, too, almost before we are 
aware, we might even become collectors. 


This is an age of books. ‘‘ Of the making 
of books there is no end ” said an ancient 
sage, and a publisher should try to justify 
the purpose of his productions. 


In Toc H, as in all fields of science and 
philosophy, we are continually confronted 
and challenged by problems upon which (if 
we do any real thinking at all) we seek 
further light. We become as it were seekers 
after more light, and in the course of our 
search we might find a solution. More often 
than not a direction only is indicated, and 
we hear a voice calling ‘‘ On, On!” It is 
well for us in the course of our search if we 
can, in some measure, separate the true 
from the false. Manifestly, one’s personal 
experience in any direction is limited, and it 
is very desirable that we should know the 
results of the experience of others. Thus it 
comes about that a man of wider experience 
Or vision writes a text book from which we 
may be able to obtain our “‘ point of 
departure.” Quite often our elementary 
knowledge comes from personal contacts or 
lectures. Then having digested our elements, 
we might have an inclination to proceed a 
little farther. This is the mark of the true 
student. It may very reasonably happen 


that our writer knows just as m 

little—of his subject re we oursele rate 
one can learn something new from almost 
any book that one reads, Every author has 
his own way of stating principles and facts 
and different men will lay differing emphasis 
on certain facts. The prime Tequisite is that 
we should read with understanding, and 
happy is that man who can have his Philip 
to explain while he is on his journey. As 
we read, we should be possessed with the 
eternal “How? and ‘ Why?”’—asking 
ourselves ‘‘ What does this mean?” “Ts 
this true?” ‘‘ Has this a personal or local 
application, or does it need modification?” 
It is well to make notes of any important 
passages, and if we feel inclined, also to 
exhaust things by question and answer, after 
the Socratic method. Having gleaned a fact, 
let us hasten to make it our own. 


Let us now return to our list of all avail- 
able Toc H Literature. Pick them up in 
strings and examine them slowly, much as 
one lets a string of pearls stream through the 
fingers. We could take a slightly different 
classification from that in the Journal. 
Broadly we can discern four headings— 
Text Books, Narratives, Monographs and 
sundry pamphlets, and Journal articles. 
The purpose too is fourfold—to instruct, to 
edify, to challenge, and to amuse—the 
latter, however, not without purpose. None 
of our divisions can be sharp, but like the 
four points of the compass they merge into 
a whole. 

First in importance, there is the famous 
“ Tales of Talbot House.” There must be 
very few really keen Toc H men who have 
not read this book at least once. The 
original edition was produced after a pre- 
liminary sounding by means of the more or 
less well-known “ Whizz-bang.” It differed 
from the current edition by its frontispiece 
and illustrations and at the end was a list of 
men who could not be traced. One wonders 
to-day how many were found. 

Looking back over the years, ome gains 
some ET of that for which the Old 
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There is the background 
of man—the Spit, a 
Mind, the Body. The Upper Room, the 
Library, the Eaten. Humour. Pathos. 
Cameos of the boys we knew when we were 
bovs too. The friendly roughness—the mud 
—the battered hat. To those older members 
the ‘‘ Tales” roll back the years. We 
indeed remember them. Those far off days, 
when boys became men at a stroke, and 16 
was easily 18, for years were elastic then. 


Hand in hand with the ‘‘ Tales ’’ went 
“Half the Battle” which has long been 
out of print. Its name was derived from a 
passage which ran “ To conquer hate 
would be to end the strife of all the ages; 
but for men to know each other is not 
difficult, and is half the battle.” This book 
ran parallel with, and overlapped—albeit 
from a different angle—the ‘‘ Tales.” It 
was a little work of some seventy pages, and 
its absorbing chapters covered a very wide 
range. Here we have some thumbnail 
sketches of the Old House, and of some 
who frequented the House. Then a master’s 
hand lightly sketches the beginning of Toc 
H in postwar years, this chapter ending on 
a warning and a promise. “‘ If a man joins 
for some visible gain, he makes a poor 
bargain; but if for what he can give of him- 
self, his reward may be greater than Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman will ever understand.’’ 
Then we see Toc H change from a private 
to a public career by the granting of a charter 
in 1922. A few pages on the Lamp—‘ The 
Lamp is no dead chimney-piece ornament, 
but a living instrument for the constant use 
of the household of faith.” A further 
warning that in forty years time men may 
meet under an almost legendary tie of 
reminiscence. Toc H is not only to remain 
a fraternity of the past, prolonged as far as 
nature will allow into the present, but a 
movement of brothers facing continually 
into the future. A fellowship, not content 
to sit around a sinking fire, but kept young 
with eagerness and resolve by new recruits. 
Its aim—To Conquer Hate, to blot out mis- 
understanding. Then a parable on the gap 
between the Public Schools and the masses 
seeing in them strangers who may become 
frends. Next follows a brief essay indicat- 


House stood. . 
showing the trinity 


ing how war and death stopped many men 
from living to enjoy a friendship which 
danger and common sacrifice had cemented, 
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The book ends on a higher note of 
with the Marks and Service. 


This has covered the years 1919 and 
but I want to step back a year to pick up 
loose thread, the ““ Journal.” Up to Jaa 
1922, news had been circulated by means a 
stencilled sheets, but that month saw the 
‘€ Journal ” appear as a quarterly News 
bulletin. Compared with to-day, this was 
a humble effort in its buff jacket, which bore 
pictures of the Marks and projected Houses 
In September appeared a second issue, to be 
followed in October by another in the 
familiar orange cover, although the Lamp 
did not as yet figure on the cover. From this 
time, monthly issue was the rule, with a 
double number covering two summer 
months. This, however, has not always 
been so, for in some years we have had 
twelve issues. The Journal has grown 
greatly in size and the quality has in no 
respect suffered. The first issues were 
essentially news sheets, with one or two 
literary articles and reports. It rapidly got 
into its stride, and is still going strong. In 
February, 1924 appeared an article “ How 
to read the Journal ’’ (By One who has to). 
The writer discerned some who subscribe 
to the Journal; some who acquire it; and 
some who have it thrust upon them. He 
puts an important question ‘‘ What do you 
do about it, when you have read it from 
cover to cover, as many do?” Many of the 
articles should be a stimulus to discussion, 
and the Branch and Area News should 
provide knowledge of the growth of Toc 
H and its doings, and thence give ideas for 
further local activities. I often feel that we 
do not make the best use of our Journal. 
We could digest its articles, and discuss 
them in small groups over the tea table, or 
even in certain cases start a wider discussion 
in the unit meeting itself. The Reviews of 
current literature are of the utmost impor 
tance. We should try to obtain the books 
reviewed, and read and talk about them. 
We must use our knowledge as soon as it 
is obtained. 


In course of time, some important Sup- 
plements were issued with the Journal. At 
the moment, some are still available. ‘The 
first appeared with the December, 1930, issue 
entitled “ The Old House.” It gives a brie? 
account of Poperinghe and Ypres and sheds 


hope, 
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some further light on the Old House and its 
inhabitants. The effect of its reading is to 
amule a strong desire to visit the Old 
ES This supplement has since been 
replaced by a pocket-sized book “t Over 
There: a handbook for Pilgrims,” whose 
urpose is very similar, but the new book 
lacks the very interesting photographs of the 
original supplement. Another supplement, 
issued in the summer of 1933, called the 
“« Years Between,” deals with the important 
period in the life of Toc H from 1919 to 
1922. This is an exceedingly human supple- 
ment. It relates the struggles of men of 
vision, and that quality best described as 
“ guts ” to establish a new order, and with- 
out the stimulus of warfare. The whole 
book is fine, and one cannot read the 
sketches of the pioneers without praying that 
we might be given men like these to follow 
on. As in the war, these men counted 
hardship a joy, if by any means they could 
gain some ground. They set out to build 
a ‘‘ fairer city ” and one can only look back 
with amazement at the breadth of their 
vision. We could well determine to read or 
re-read this little work in the next few days. 
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Artifex ” appeared as a supplement in 
1934, and “ Gardens of Flanders ” in 1935, 
The former deals with craftsmanship— 
whether of hand or mind—in Toc H, and 
the latter is a rich account of resting places 


of some of the Elder Brethren. 


It is convenient here to note some small 
booklets. First of all, “ Gilbert Talbot,” 
type of the Elder Brethren. This is a re- 
print of an article by Canon Scott Holland; 
it appears in two books of war-days, which 
can be still obtained in the second-hand 
market. One is ‘‘ So as by Fire,” the other 
is a priceless booklet for Toc H men, 
“ Gilbert Walter Lyttleton Talbot,” pub- 
lished in 1916 by Sidgwick and Jackson. A 
great service has been rendered to members 
of Toc H by the re-printing of this article; 
it is a splendid picture of glorious youth, 
written by a magnificent writer, who had an 
intense love for Gilbert. It is a book to 
make one’s own. The reading of biography 
1s an immense help—a man tends to become 
like the thing he admires. By saturating 
ourselves with the story of some elder 
brother, we can in a very real sense know 
and remember him. (To be continued.) 


Cor respondence 


Dear Editor, 

Frequently of late it has been my lot to be 
present at women’s meetings either as listener 
or “victim speaker.” I have noticed that at 
these gatherings there are many very indus- 
triously knitting women (with or without pattern 
book). Irresistibly I am reminded of Madame 
Defage and the other knitting women of the 
French Revolution. That grim sisterhood sat 
by the Guillotine—counting heads and stitches 
in the same breath—quite unmoved. Only one 
old lady was heard to say—“ Dear, dear, „ Seven- 
teenth head, and I’ve dropped a stitch! 

Few speakers could aspire to attract the atten- 
tion that might well be given to so spectacular a 
sight as the Guillotine in action; it is, therefore, 
vain to hope that not only one stitch, but the 
whole knitting will be dropped, to give the 
speaker undivided attention. : 

Perhaps here is a new and searching test for a 
good speaker, that he gains the order of merit 
on the number of dropped knittings per meeting 
—indeed these endurance tests have already 
begun—as one such speaker boasts that out of 
18 of these same Madame Defages, 17 had 
dropped their knitting before he had finished— 
ue eighteenth couldn’t—she even did it in her 
ath! 


P. WoLFE. 


Dear Editor, é 
We are all familiar with the good old saying 
“Quality and not quantity,” and that perhaps is 
why some of us are not bombarding your office 
with contributions. es pe 
It is comparatively easy to “air our views, 
but how can we be certain that we have got hold 
of a really worth-while subject. Would it ie 
possible for you to suggest a series of topics an 
invite our comments and criticisms? one 
could perhaps include one or another of them n 
their programmes, and by pooling our ideana 
opinions we should be able to produce something 
luable. d 
rea a just a few ideas, but you will be able 
ink of many more. 
E “If I were Editor of the Log nite -~ 
(2) Where are we going—the oe 
L.W.H. in the light of progressive me be 
(3) Can Christian women support any pon 
cal party? Is there any difference et ce 
being a “Christian citizen and aE 
cfza is i hat “absolute 
r is it true tha aDSO! 
Mo Bert and desirable in daily life? 


» 


igi i escape? 
(5) Does religion provide a ba 
N.B.—The Editor would be glad ta have any — 


other opinions on this subject. 


—auy 
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Zimbabwe: a retrospect 


The “Zimbabwe” ruins are twenty miles from Fort Victoria, Africa, but unfor- 

tunately their origin and little of their history is known. These ruins cover a 

wide area, and the acropolis is built on a kopje 80 feet high; the whole being 
about 100 feet above the surrounding countryside. 


fe) 2) fe) 


ie 


Mysterious habitations, unknown records of the past, 

Which dominate the landscape and sinister shadows cast, 

Set amidst a fragrant land which blooms in many ways, 

With gleaming gold and lovely flowers and sweet with 
wildbird lays. 


The structures torn by unknown fate, 
Their glory lost to sight, 

Wild squirrels leap about the walls 
At night ghost fires burn bright. 

And purple flames spread far afield, 
With wierd eyes in their beam, 
Across the valley phantoms come, 


The temple strangely gleams. 


EA 
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The great acropolis towers aloft, 

Its uses no man knows, 

Its labyrithine passages 

Through which the storm wind blows 

Are natrow, dark and low in height 

Where bees have nests and birds take flight 
Into the sweet and sunny alr, 

Away from caves where leopards lair. 


There blooms the yellow hollyhock, | 
And great blue brilliant flowers 

Whilst tiny birds of exquisite hue 

Flit through the sunny bowers. 

And mantles green hide ugly scars, 

The past is buried in wealth of flowers, 

Zimbabwe’s priests sing holy hymns 

As they haunt the limb of forgotten things. 


S fed fe) fr |r] 
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Central Council 


, HE 12th Annual Meeting of the 
Central Council met at 42, Trinity 
Square on the afternoon of Saturday, 
November 28th. A short service, 
conducted by the Rev. Ronald Park, was 
held first in All Hallows, and then the 
Councillors flocked over to ‘‘ Forty Two. ’ 
The actual Council Meeting, as anticipated 
by the Agenda, was fairly brief. We elected 
Mrs. Twinch as Chairman, welcomed the 
invited visitors (many of them from cver- 
seas), regretted the absence of others, and 
got down to the business of the afternoon. 
This consisted mainly of routine affairs; the 
election of the Central Executive Committee, 
the confirmation of the appointments of the 
General Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer; 
the adoption of the Annual and Financial 
Reports and Accounts; and the consideration 
of an estimated budget for the coming year. 
There was a general assent of agreement 
when the Chairman, in answer to a question, 
explained that if all members maintained 
the high standard of giving that had been 
reached this year, it should be possible to 
lower the estimated deficit. 


The following were elected to serve on the 
Central Executive for the coming year: 
London: Mrs. Ellison, Miss Hayward, Mrs. 

Newens, Miss Webb, Miss Welch. 
Country: Mrs. Brown, Miss Keeling, Mrs. 
Kent, Miss Kirby, Miss Meiklejohn. 

Two resolutions on the agenda were dis- 
cussed and put to the vote, both being lost 
by large majorities: 

1. “That the Promotions Committee 
and/or the Area Lamps Committees be 
instructed to obtain from kindred organisa- 
tions and job locations in the unit’s locality 
independent reports of the unit’s value in 
that locality.” 

2. “That the Promotions Committee 
and/or the Area Lamps Committees be asked 
to consider the utility of issuing a skeleton 
form of application for Branch and/or Group 
status.” 

With regard to the first resolution the 
feeling expressed was that this was not a wise 


suggestion; and that any arrangement such 
as was suggested in the second resolution 
would tend to standardise units, rather than 
to encourage individual development. 


News of the move of Headquarters to 18, 
Byward Street, E.C.3, early in the New 
Year, and a report from the Tyneside 
Council of Social Service on the work in 
Felling (printed elsewhere in this issue), 
concluded the business of the meeting. 


Tea, and a visit from the Founder Padre, 
filled a pleasant interval. Tubby wandered 
up and down the hall, telling stories and 
paying compliments. ‘‘ Women have had a 
great influence all through English history ’’ 
he said at one point, “ from the time of 
Tacitus, when he wrote about English and 
German women and said that German women 
were distinguished from English women by 
the fact that they scolded their husbands 
more! 


“ The first famous person was a woman, 
and the most distinguished ruler was a 
woman! But the men did just succeed in 
wresting from you certain powers you had 
by offering you a bauble in their place. The 
bauble was called chivalry—in which the 
French excelled. It substituted privilege for 
rights, it substituted worship for partnership, 
and it substituted passion for love. Actually, 
before that time one of the greatest factors 
of our race had been the influence of 
Christian women—it is nothing modern. 
Instead of Perseus rescuing Andromeda (that _ 
is chivalry) the actual fact to-day is that 
Andromeda should rescue Perseus, because 
Perseus wants a lot of rescuing, he has got 
into an awful mess! This mess is 
Nationalism !”’ 

And then, later on—‘‘ The thing that 
matters in the world is that women should 
keep their faith. If women’s faith gives way 
all faith gives way.” 


Soon after Tubby had gone we settled 
down to the informal Conference planned as 
a second part of the programme. Chairs 
were twisted in a friendly half-circle round _ 
Mrs. Ellison, who “ took the chair ” at a 
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small table on the floor of the hall, instead 
of on the platform; and the free and frank 
discussion that followed, the bursts of 
laughter from time to time, in spite of the 
seriousness of some of the subjects, showed 
L.W.H. at their best. 


Miss Macfie opened the proceedings with 
an explanation of the purpose of Michaelmas 
Day. A suggestion had been put forward 
by the West Midlands Area that this day 
of prayer for Toc H should be kept on the 
Sunday nearest to September 29th, as it had 
proved easier to carry out the chain of prayer 
during a Sunday than on a weekday. There 
was a good deal of discussion, and the 
conclusion reached was that Michaelmas Day 
should be adhered to, for, although it was 
not always possible to arrange a complete 
chain in every place, the fact that the whole 
membership planned at least part of the day 
meant that the chain would be unbroken. 


Miss Worth, of Sheffield, put forward the 
next subject—‘‘ That as it is not practicable 
to have a full time Headquarters Padre for 
L.W.H., the appointment of District Padres 
be considered.” It was explained that the 
question of the appointment of a Headquarters 
Padre had to be put on the agenda each 
year, as it was provided for in the L.W.H. 
Constitution. The appointment had lapsed 
for some years now, as succeeding Councils 
had agreed that two members of the staff 
could cover more ground than one Padre—in 
other words, two women were less costly 
than one man! Some members still felt, 
however, that an H.Q. Padre would be most 
valuable, and that we should bear the 
possibility of the appointment in mind. 


There was some animated discussion on the 
varied uses of District and Unit Padres. It was 
agreed that the possibilities of using the Toc 
H Area Padres had not been fully explored, 
and that they could help L.W.H. in numerous 
ways. It was suggested that Districts might 
experiment with District Padres (paid or 
unpaid—this would depend on the financial 
state of the District) if they wished. 

Manchester (Mrs. Robinson) submitted 
suggestions for the alteration of the Initiation 
Ceremony. Considerable discussion followed, 
and many and varied were the alterations 
put forward. It was generally agreed that 

a change was desirable, that the responses 
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should be as short as possible, and that there 
should be one form only for use at home. 
It was realised that possibly Overseas 
countries might want a different form accord- 
ing to their different needs. 


Miss Bolton explained two points with 
regard to Probationers on which there had 
been considerable doubt—i.e., whether they 
should be allowed to hold office, and also 
whether they should be allowed to vote. 
Varied views were expressed, but the agree- 
ment reached eventually was that Proba- 
tioners could be used as Office-bearers if it 
seemed wise, but that they should not be 
allowed to vote. 


There was some lively discussion about the 
suggested Change of Name which was put 
forward by Mrs. Goddard (Mid. Herts.). 
A large majority were found to be in favour 
of a change, and it was decided finally to 
ask the Central Council to consider approach- 
ing Toc H with a view to re-opening the 
whole question of the status of L.W.H. 


Miss Bolton spoke on the use and construc- 
tion of District Teams. She explained that 
District Teams and District Committees were 
one and the same thing, but that the Team 
idea was necessary. District Teams have all 
the rights of a Committee, but they nust 
not be just a committee. As a team they 
could do so much more than just committee 
work; they could do some real and useful 
constructive work, some corporate thinking 
as well as discussing. Miss Bolton suggested: 

(a) That members of the Committee should 
be appointed in September for one year, as 
September was the beginning of a new 
session. 

(b) That, as advised in the District Com- 
mittees booklet, Branches should elect their 
representatives, while those from Groups 
should be appointed by the District Office- 
bearers. 


These suggestions were generally accepted, 
and it was also agreed that there should be 
no indefinite holding of office, but an annual 
election with power to re-elect, but with 4 
maximum period of two years’ service. 


Miss Radford (North London) introduced 
an interesting item on the Agendo 
“whether we should dispense with the sy” o; 
of the Rushlight, and have only the Lamp. 
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The Council had a good deal to say on the 
subject, and the general feeling seemed to 
be that we had put too much value on the 
Lamp itself, and that it would be good to 
get everybody re-thinking about this, Fin- 
ally it was recommended that District Teams 
should discuss the question further between 
now and February, when the subject would 
be considered at the Central Conference. 


Much interest was aroused by the subject 
of Progressive Membership when it was intro- 
duced by Miss Radford (North London). 
Miss Radford said that most people were 
now acquainted with this idea, that the unit 
should aim at being a training ground, 
preparing people to pass on to a wider 
fellowship, not accepting them as members 


Toc H: God's Gift to 


AM not going to say very much to 
you this evening, but I would like to 
try and convey to you at this Festival 
time the priceless gift, opportunity and 

responsibility we have as Members of the Toc 
H League of Women Helpers. 


We are told that after the War the idea 
came to Tubby to try to re-capture in 
peacetime the spirit of comradeship in com- 
mon service and sacrifice learned so well 
during the War and to pass it on to the new 
generation. This week we see the fruit of 
that idea. In 21 years it has permeated every 
part of the British Empire and beyond—no 
man to-day can see its end and we have 
hardly begun to explore all its possibilities. 


What came to that little dynamic bundle 
of genius, Tubby Clayton, was an idea, but it 
was more than that, in that it was a revelation 
from God to His servant—a revelation how 
to help present day humanity, and it is this 
every member is pledged to do. You remem- 
ber the words of our initiation “ I would 
serve God and Everyman.” 

Do we ever ask ourselves the question 
“ Why do I belong to Toc H? ” and find our 
immediate reaction. The answer should, I 
think, be ‘' Because through it I can help 
my fellow-man and spread the Gospel of 
Christ without preaching it ’’—with special 
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of a unit for a life-time; that we were tryi 
to pass on a spirit—to be missan A 
it was necessary that we should pass out 
people constantly, into a wider sphere. The 
discussion that followed showed that the 
Council felt that the whole spirit of the 
Movement was much more far-reaching than 
unit life, and although there were obvious 
difficulties, and still much to be thought out, 
the whole idea of Progressive Membership 
should be considered. 


This concluded the Conference. It had 
been a useful and interesting day, and after 
home-going prayers taken by the Founder 
Pilot, Councillors dispersed, feeling that the 
future was indeed full of hope and 
possibilities. 


P resent-day Humanity 


oe 


emphasis on ‘‘ without preaching it.” No 
one should ever be preached into Toc H; 
they should be “‘ reflected ’’ in. “ Because it 
enables me, or should enable me, to leave 
my particular bit of world a little better than 
when I found it—through it I can serve.” I 
am sure that this is what Tubby had in mind 
when he started the peacetime Toc H. I 
think it is important we should ask ourselves 
this question periodically and make sure that 
we are keeping to the right ideal. You will 
note I have framed the question ‘‘ Why do 
I belong to Toc H?” and not “ Why did I 
join Toc H?” This I have done purposely 
because we join at first for different reasons 
and from different desires—not all see the 
vision at once. Some of us for friendly 
contact—some because we are lonely, and at 
least one person in my experience so that she 
might get a good close-up view of the 
Duchess of York once a year! I should like 
to add that to-day she is a most excellent 
member. But as we go through the different 
stages of probationery period, membership, 
Committee work, etc., we must, I think, 
attain to the real purpose of Toc H and 
unless we do we shall never fulfil our part 
in the whole. 

I think this wide vision is inclined to be 
lacking—we are far too content just to attend _ 
Branch Meetings regularly and do our set 
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job to the best of our ability and leave 
it at that. Now please note that not 
for a single moment am I suggesting 
that we should neglect to do this, for 
I think that it is of vital importance, par- 
ticularly in our early days of membership 
when it may not be possible to do anything 
else, and doing this develops our qualities of 
reliability, stability, punctuality, sincerity, 
etc., which are essential qualities of a good 
member. What I want to bring out is that 
doing this is not nearly enough if the organis- 
ation is going to live, and not only live, but 
grow even more than it has grown already. 
Within the last few months it is being borne 
in upon me more and more that regular 
attendance at meetings and doing one job 
well is but a very small part of our responsi- 
bility as members of Toc H. We must have 
—and keep—a much wider vision than that, 
and we must keep in the forefront of our 
minds what a tremendous power for good in 
the world Toc H is and must be, and we must 
each one of us utilise that power by living it 
every moment of our lives. How can we do 
this? 

There is one thing that we can all do and 
that is to behave to all those people with 
whom we have to come into daily contact 
in such a way as to cause them to think, 
wonder and enquire what we have got—what 
it is we are anchored to—which they have 
not. This is not easy—it is often as 
not terribly hard—but unless we are try- 
ing to do this I do not think we have begun 
to get the spirit of Toc H nor are we 
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attempting to spread the Gospel of Christ 
without preaching it. 


The Founder Members were wonderfully 
inspired and handed that inspiration down 
to us. At this Festival time let us all re-dedi- 
cate ourselves anew, and wherever we may 
be, endeavour as we go our different ways 
to listen now and always for the voice of 
God—to think fairly, to love widely, to wit. 
ness humbly and to build bravely. 


If each morning each one of us would pray 
—or desire, which is the same thing for right 
desire is prayer—that throughout the day 
we might do this, we would I am sure attract 
opportunities to do so—and although we 
may feel that our effort is small yet neverthe- 
less we will be doing our part of reflecting 
to our fellowmen our vision of the Christ. 


The world to-day is full of fear—there js 
fear among nations of other nations, fear 
among individuals of other individuals, 
indeed there is scarcely a problem to-day 
individual, national or international, the 
basic cause of which is not fear. The second 
point of the compass is ‘‘ to love widely ” 
and humanity needs that love—the gentle, 
understanding love, the love which is wise 
and never sentimental—the love referred to 
by St. John when he said ‘‘ Beloved, let us 
love one another for love is of God... he 
that loveth not knoweth not God for God is 
love ’’—the perfect love that casteth out fear. 


Thus, and only thus, shall we be helping to 
bring about the brotherhood of man—the 
healing of the nations and the setting up of 
His Kingdom upon earth. N.F. 


The Family Coach 


The Family Coach runs from: 


Cardift to Acocks Green. 
Hartlepools żo Bury St. Edmunds. 
Rowditch to Perry Barr. 

Small Heath to Cheadle Hulme. 
Burnley to Battle. 
Bournemouth to Aintree. 
Bexhill to Horncastle. 
Wandsworth to Wigan. 
Harrow to Bishop Auckland. 
Lewisham zo Hillsborough. 
Wood Green to Rochester. 
Purley & Coulsdon to Keighley. 


Gloucester to Norwich. 
Basingstoke to Rugby. 
Levenshulme to Exmouth. 
Handsworth to Seven Kings. 
Carrington to Harehills. 
Harpenden to Kingston. 
Sandwell to Abingdon. 
Wavertree to Guernsey. 

Lye to Blackburn. 

Hamilton ¢o Battersea & Clapham. 
Yardley to Coventry. 

Shelton to Birmingham. 
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York House asa Training Centre for Social Work 


Report on the year's work at Felling 
issued by the Tyneside Council of Social Service. 


¢ There isa definite challenge in the idea to use this 
and it is hoped that members will take it up with 


to all de aak i connection with this House, 


House as a training centre for social work, 


the same enthusiasm that they have given 


For further particulars of the Student Scheme, please apply to E W. H. Headquarters. 
Any correspondence on the subject will be welcomed in The Log. 


Y 


INCE the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee a steady advance in the work 
of the Feling House has been 
: maintained. Not only has it increased 
its membership, but it is becoming recog- 
nised as a place of usefulness and help. 
Health visitors, the Labour Exchange 
Manager and the nurses of the Infant 
Welfare Centre recommend people to come, 
not only for material help, but for comfort 
and strength of soul and mind. 


Miss M. B. A. Millar, the social worker, 
resigned in June of this year and early in 
July her place was filled by Mrs. M. E. 
Halliley, a well-known member of the Toc 
H League of Women Helpers. At the end 
of July, their Royal Highnesses, The Duke 
and Duchess of York visited the house and 
remarked on the homely atmosphere. 


In addition to the regular weekly activi- 
ties, a number of mothers and babies have 
had holidays, and all the women connected 
with the house had a summer outing to the 
sea. 


While the house is of service to an 
increasing number of people in Felling, more 
could be achieved if the personnel were 
increased. The voluntary service of a few 
local people is much appreciated and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who have 
given unstintingly of their time and service 
to the work. But in view of the great 
need, there is opportunity for someone with 
a concern for social work to live in Bolam 
Terrace with Mrs. Halliley, and render a 
very useful piece of work. There may be 
someone among the L.W.H. membership 


AP 


who is yearning to take up social work as 
a career, but who feels she has not had 
sufficient experience. Life in Felling would 
give the opportunity for gaining practical 
experience and first-hand knowledge of 
social conditions. Simple but adequate 
accommodation is available in the Felling 
house with Mrs. Halliley. 


The Tyneside Council of Social Service 
is closely associated with all social agencies 
in the area, and would arrange a programme 
of practical work, which, while giving help 
to Felling, would include facilities for seeing 
how people live by visiting homes under the 
supervision of the personal service worker, 
seeing conditions of work through factory 
visits, and the social services of local 
authorities. 

The financial side appears to be the most 
difficult. £100 would cover expenses for 
one year. This seems a small amount when 
it is realised what it means in terms of 
service, not only increased usefulness to the 
people of Felling, but, for the right kind of 
person, an experience of practical social 
work which would have far-reaching effects. 
If it were possible to train a student each 
year from L.W.H. membership, what an 
increasingly useful purpose L.W.H. would 
serve! Sources of financial aid are possible 
if there is a sincere desire for this work, and 
we would recommend this scheme for your 
earnest consideration. 


Signed on behalf of the Tyneside 
Council of Social Service. 
J. W. L. ADAMS. 
E. Dinan Evans. 
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A Plea for $ 


HERE is a certain mental state (its 
name evades me at the moment) 
which is such that the eee: can 
fully appreciate both sides of every 
question ad consequently finds great diff- 
culty in coming to decisions. Fortunately 
it is a rare state but has been know to cause 
a person to debate for perhaps half-an-hour 
as to which sock or stocking shall go on 
first. Is Toc H heading to such a doom? 
Is Toc H tending to materialize into a move- 
ment which is so ultra-fairminded that it is 
quite unable to see the wood for the trees? 
Those of us who are concerned for its future 
must take some measures to ensure that all 
thought within the movement is, as well as 
being fair and straight, also reasonable. We 
need to realize that fairmindedness without 
reasonableness is quite useless. 


It is comparatively easy for those of us 
who are not accustomed to holding opinions 
of our own, to accept everyman’s point of 
view readily, simply because such a view- 
point will meet with no very strong contes- 
tant in our own mind. But to those (and 
even in L.W.H. there are a few) who happen 
to possess conviction on many subjects it is 
terribly difficult to “‘help the truth to 
prevail.” At one time or another most of 
us have had cause to remark, ‘' Well, that 
is your opinion and you have just heard 
mine. Weare each entitled to our own, etc., 
etc.” That is just about as far as we get 
towards reasoning things out. We may get 
so far as patting ourselves on the back in 
appreciation of our so-called fairmindedness. 
But that is not being reasonable. We have 
made no progress. We have heard a view 
expressed and have expressed our own. 
Then with a ‘‘ well-in-any-case-I-don’t-wish- 
to-be-unpleasant "’ sort of attitude we bury 
the hatchet. That seems to be fairminded- 
ness in action! 


It is creating a state of affairs which even- 
tually will make Toc H a dump composed 
of the effusions and pet theories of its more 
demonstrative and articulate members. This 
will arise by means of an entirely innocent 
conspiracy between the holders and non- 
holders of conviction. We have simply got 
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Tentativism 


to train ourselves to have the courage of oy 
convictions with reservations. r 

Most words ending in ‘‘ ism ” express th 
method of achieving a desired end. Į al 
going to suggest that we introduce “ tenta- 
tivism ’’ of thought into Toc H; that we 
cultivate laboratory minds and leam tg 
experiment with our thoughts. Then our 
opinions which are, or should be, the out. 
come of our thoughts, will no longer be 
irrevocably fixed but will give place to others 
just as the scientist’s experiments lead him 
on from trivialities to great wonders, 


I suppose many of you will be saying 
that this is all very well but how are we 
going to get anywhere if we are continually 
changing our tactics? That is precisely the 
point. We are so accustomed to holding onto 
an idea through thick and thin all the while 
thinking ourselves remarkable specimens 
of tenacity for so doing. It is going to be 
uphill work getting used to the idea of walk- 
ing over the dead body of an opinion when 
it is most definitely dead. Whatever the aim 
of a group of people there must be no rest- 
ing on laurels until that aim is achieved. To 
hold an opinion purely to prove your deter- 
mination so to do is one way of resting 
upon laurels. It is practical fairmindedness 
unleavened by reason. 


Therefore in our contact one with another 
we must keep outside this vicious circle of 


‘fairmindedness which is leading nowhere. 


We are after a reasoned progress in all 
things. “ To fight at all costs ”’ is a phrase 
well-known in Toc H but it is mainly 
thought of as being physical fight—it would 
be a good thing to remember that a men 
fight now and again disturbs cobwebs. , 
instead of temperament we can introduce 
reason into our discussions, perhaps we to 
be doing something to ‘‘ help the truth 
prevail.” -i 
A mere man reading this will smile. s 
will be thinking that surely no woman ne 
experience in the art of changing her BE 
We do though—in the art of changing 
minds more slowly and more logically. 
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You know how a seaside donkey leaves 
‘home ” with its rider and very reluctantly 
proceeds the prescribed distance as though 
it simply did not possess another ounce of 
strength, and you probably know also how 
the same donkey will, at the end of that 
distance, do one of two things. It will either 
mulishly refuse to go one step forward or it 
will head for “ home” and gallop, often to 
the great discomfort of its rider! It is 


precisely the same with so many of us—we 
get an idea and take it so far and then either 
sit down there and brood over it or get rid of 
it as quickly as we can. I do hope you will 
not mind being “‘ closely connected ” with 
donkeys. Toc H has been called a ‘‘ human 
Zoo.’ I think L.W.H. provides the 
donkeys and the sheep with gusto. It is just 
about time we produced a few lions. 
E. S. W. 


À Lamp is Lit 


UNE, 1936, will be a date for ever 

cherished in the memory of Toc H 

and L.W.H. Who that was privileged 

to be present at any of the great 
gatherings in London at that wonderful 
Twenty-first Birthday Festival, will ever 
forget the thrill of them? 


For the Toc H League of Women Helpers 
in Edinburgh, as for others, that thrill had 
an inner significance, for at that Festival a 
Lamp bearing the name of one of the Elder 
Brethren was lit by the Duchess of York and 
entrusted to our keeping. Proudly we bore 
it home, and then arose the question of how 
me might worthily celebrate so great an 
occasion. Plans were laid and invitations 
sent out, saying, in effect, ““ come and rejoice 
with us,” and from ‘‘a’ the airts” they 
came. For weeks preparations were on foot, 
and the Committee went about with a far- 
away look in their eyes and, when they met, 
poured out a stream of bottled-up questions, 
only to be answered, in true Scottish fashion, 
by a counter stream. At length came the 
great night, when all our dreams and plans 
materialised. Our guests arrived, some by 
rail and some by car, in the latter case 
the number of passengers per car being so 
much greater than the car’s normal capacity 
that the mystery of how they got in was 
only equalled by the mystery of how they 
got out again. 

The little Chapel was completely filled, 
and then with prayer and praise we dedicated 
ourselves anew. On the altar the Lamp was 
lit, and one by one all other lights went out, 
till nothing was visible save the little steady 
flame, and the Cross behind. 


The service ended, tea followed. The 
family was large but abounding in cheerful- 
ness, and practically everyone got into the 
Dining-Room though here and there one 
came on guests consuming tea and buns in 
extremely odd corners; one late-comer 
regaling himself in solitary splendour in the 
kitchen. 


The Guest Night followed, skilfully 
linked up and welded together by the 
Chairman, our Padre. He welcomed 


those of Toc H and L.W.H. units who 
had come from far and near out of the 
comradeship of their hearts, asking represen- 
tatives, as their unit was mentioned, not to 
stand (for a considerable number were 
perforce already doing that) but to signify 
their presence, which they did in no un- 
certain fashion. Messages of congratulation 
and goodwill from those unable to be present 
in person were then read, and with music 
and brief speeches and much friendly 
laughter the evening wore on to Home-going 
Prayers. 


One story told by Bob Sawers is worth 
recording here, the story of a little country 
station on the Great Western Railway, where 
one old man combined the duties of station- 
master, ticket-collector and porter. One 
night a traveller, standing on the platform, 
watched the old man busily tidying up, 
making everything spick and span. Going 
up to him he said, in an amused, superior 
kind of way, ‘‘ Look here, you’d think this 
was Paddington—you’re making so much 
fuss,’’ whereupon the old man looked at him 
for a moment, then drew himself up and 
answered ‘' Well, Sir, it’s the same Com- 
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pany.” So we must remember that each 
group of Toc H and L.W.H.., small and in- 
significant though it may seem to be, is not 
a lone unit, but a member of a very great 
company, with all the privileges and all the 
responsibilities that such membership entails. 

So the Edinburgh Branch of Toc H 
League of Women Helpers was well and 
truly launched by very many friendly hands, 
and though rocks may lie ahead we will not 
be afraid, for the memory of that night, and 
all the fellowship and strength of it, will go 
with us to give us courage. Let us take with 
us, for heartening, the words of our beloved 
R.L.S., that man of gallant and high-hearted 
happiness of whom it has been truly said 


that “ when all was dark, he po; , 
telescope right into the blackness andi his 
a star”: Ound 


Forth from the casemate, on ; 
Where honour has the world to ea 
Pour forth and bravely do your part 
O knights of the unshielded heart) ` 
Forth and forever forward !—out i 
From prudent turret and redoubt 

And in the mellay charge amain, 

To fall, but yet to rise again! l 
Captive? Ah, still, to honour bright 
A captive soldier of the right! 

Or free and fighting, good with ill? 
Unconquering but unconquered still! 


LEADERSHIP 


Moses on a hillside 


Talked with God Most High, 
Talked with God invisible 
To the outward eye. 
Moses heard the voice of God 
Speak in accents clear 

is commands inaudible 
To the outward ear. 


Moses was a leader, 


(I’m a leader too), 


Moses knew what he must say, 
Knew what he must do. 

If he, who was a man like me, 
Talked with God on high, 

Took his orders straight from Him, 


Why should not I? 


Moses lost his temper, 

(I’m always losing mine), 

Yet Moses in the wilderness 
Heard the Voice divine. 

He met the Lord of Glory 

In a mountain and a tent— 

So I think I’ll pack my rucksack 
And go where Moses went. 


M.O.H. 


naM 
wesr BROTHERS aS 


E have received a message from 

H. M. the Queen saying that she 
“will be pleased to continue her patron- 
age of the Toc H League of Women 
| Helpers.” This news will be received 
with great gratitude on the part of the 
whole movement and the knowledge 
that Her Majesty will continue her 
gracious interest in Toc H will give 


| much encouragement to the 


whole family 


